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MapamMu fideo the celebrated voice teacher, has 


regumed teaching i in New York, 





Mary Hows, an American soprano, hag made a bril- 
liant success in Berlin, at the Royal Opera, as ‘‘ Lucia,” 


J. ON, Rosewap, a San Francisco musician, died 
recently in that city. He was a aterling musician and 
had an international reputation: 


Marsicx, the Paris violinist, has opened his season, 


but haa tot impressed his public as a great artist. His 
playing is refined, but not great. ‘ 
THERE are 170 piano-makers in London. Ninety 


thousand pianos are built theré annually, yet the best 
pidhos abroad are made i in the United States. 


Paprrewsk1 has begun hig third season, and the in- 
dications point to a success rivaling his’ previous tours. 
‘Over $5000 were taken in at his first New York concert. 
Hisjetyle has broadened and his playing is better than 
before. a | 
Tre Ohio Music Teachers’ Association holds its next 
meeting in Columbus on December 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
An address of welcome by Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
denjwill be made and a progranime of interest and 
value has been provided. : ' 





that during one of his practicing periods the pianist 
- executed a particular cadenza without cates cessa- 
tion Something like = times, 





A curious statistician who occupied a room adjoining 
Paderewski’s, out of curiosity took the trouble to note’ 


Tae aPeEtEE: of the "Pagnuyieaie State Music 
Teachers’ Association is to take place on Decembér 
30th, 31st, and January 1, 1896. ‘This change of date 


ig. ca sed by the impossibility of securing the new Car:. 


é Hall, Pittsburg, for- the original dates. 


a CABLE despatch hag been received by Mr. Leon Mar- 


gulies from Frau Amalia Materna, stating that she will 

sail on November 5th on the North German Lloyd. 
steamship: Havel for America, wheh’she will, make her 
‘ farewell tour of. this country under his management. 


~ Water Damroscu, conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is winning much commendation for 
the masterly accompaniments his orchestra is giving to 
Paderewski's solo playing. The soloist is ag free to ex- 


press hig interpretation as though he were playing alone, 


yet the accompaniments are atrong and effective. 


> Mr. Garvecte’s magnificent gift to Pittsbarg, the 
Library jand Music Hal}, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. The great organ (Fredrick Archer, organ- 
ist) was used in two recitals. The Damrosch orchestra 
and the local chorus e¢ontributed to give a musical 
festival of high grade. Music is to be congratulated on 
the acquirement of this noble building. 


A wew magazine devoted chiefly to music has ap- 
peared.) It is the Leoker-On, and ia published in New 
York. | Its appearance is certainly attractive and its 
matter valuable. The contents of the first number in- 
elude ‘‘ Paderewski and his Art,’ by Henry T. Finck; 
“The Italian Opera,”! ‘by Apthorp ; ‘Singers, Now 
and Then,” by Krehbiel, and numerous other equally 
good things. It is well illustrated and should "* go.’ 





A violin by Guadagnini-was sold in London lately for 
$1000. | This dynasty of violin makera has lasted 
200 years. Lorenzo worked at Placentia from 1695 to 
1748, and was. succeeded by his sOn8,: Gianbattisata, 
Gaetano, and Giuseppe, 1740-1786. In 1800 Carlo 
Gaetano II., Giuseppe IL, and Felice were busy ; from 
{881 to/1881 Antonio.’ The present members of the 
family are Francesco and Giuseppe, whose workshop is 
in Rome. The first Lorenzo i a was & pupil 
of Stradivarius. 


On hisiiret two American tours Mr. Paderewaki did not 
go further west than St.Louis. His third:tour will take 
him as far as San Francisco. He will play first in New 
York on'November 4th. Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 





Boston will then be visited. The tour will comprise at. 
leaat eighty recitals,, and will doubtless prove a triumphal. 


procession beyond all precedent. On hissecond Ameri- 
can tour Paderewski gave sixty-seven concerts, and the 
gross receipts amounted to $180,000, a.sum never before 
reached by any instrumental performer. 


Tre following hit is a true one, and shows the extent 
to which! rivalry, will do away with common sense: 
“We mentioned the other day how Herr Emil Sauer at 
Leeds ran against.a huge poster describing Herr. Rosen- 





‘thal as ‘the greatest of living pianists.’ 


sor for professors. 


Herr Sauer’s 
agents in Leeds have now announced him as ‘ the great- 
est pianist inthe world.’ Sohonor is doubtless satisfied. 
Recently, however, the two German pianists were con- 
fronted with another rival, M. dé Greef, who is intro- 
duced to Leeds as the ‘ greatest executive pianist of the 
century,’ the announcement further stating that ‘De 
Greef has-no rival, he is ‘the artist for artists, the profes- . 
Read his biography.’ "’ 


FOREIGN. 


THE expense of mounting the ‘‘ Nibelung's Ring” 
Bayreuth next summer is estimated at $40,000. 

Tue Wagner Museum has been moved from. Vienna to ' 
Hisenach, and will soon be opened to the public. 

THoucH seventy-three years of age, Sims Reeves was 
still able to draw an audience of 4000 to a Queen’s Hall 
concert in London. 


Mur. JaELi, widow of the pianist, claims to have in- 
vented a noiseless: mechanical contrivance which will do 
away with the necessity for the endless practicing of 
scales and other exercises 





Sir Cuartes Haiie, an.eminent English pianist and 
conductor, died at his home in Manchester, England,- 
October 25th. He exerted a wide influence upon English 
musical affairs and traveled widely. 


Littt Lenmann has returned to the operatic stage. 
She is to appear soon in Vienna as Isolde, Norma, and ~ 
Brunhilde, and is said to have accepted Frau Wagner's 
invitation to take part in next summer's Nibelung festi- 
val at Bayreuth. 


In connection with the approaching Purcell celebra- 4 
tions, it may be mentioned that, by way of memorial, a 
new case forthe organ in Westminster Abbey is to be 
erected. Mr. Pearson, R A., has prepared the design, 
and the work will cost not less than £2000. Subscribers 
will be entitled to seats at the Commemoration Festival 
in the Abbey. 


Tue letters of Dr. Hans von Biilow are to be isaned 
early in November by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
They will be contained in two volumes, and will cover 
the period from 1841 to 1855, the first letters being 
written at the age of eleven years. Besides music and, 
literature, the composer deals with the politics of '48and 
‘$9, when he was a law student at Leipzig. From his 
legal studies he flew.to Richard Wagner in Zurich, where 
he made his debut by conducting the orchestra at the 
theater. The time,at Weimar with Liazt occupies an 
appropriate portion of the volumes, and should be of 
especial interest. The édition contains a preface and 
annotations. by Frau von Biilow, and it is to be hoped 
will soon be translated. | 











Tue chief details and dates lof the Bayreuth festival 
next year have now been officially settled., No repre- 


sentations will be given ‘of “S Parsifal,”’ and the ‘pro see 
| ; 
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 asimilar report about Paderewski. 


’ of the late Mr. A. G@. Kurtz, of ‘Liverpool: 
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gxemines ail be confined to Der. Ring des Nibelun: 
gen,’’ this being the twentieth anniversary of the Tetra- 


logy and of the first opening of the Bayreuth Opera. . 


Honse. The first ‘‘ cycle’ or series of performances of 
‘The Ring” ‘will take place between July 19th and 
22d. The cast of artists has not yet been fixed, but it 
is understood that M. Jean de Reszke will take part as 
Siegmutid, atid Miss Margaret McIntyre, Miss Brema, 
and M..Edouard de Reszke have likewise been engaged. 
The second cycle will be given July 26th to 29th; the 
third, August 2d to 5th ; 
and the last, August 16th to 19th. There will be only 


one price for seats, viz , $20 tor each series. 


No one who has heard Paderewski play Liezt’s B flat 
concerto will forget the enthusiasm that follows.. Yet 
this concerto, though it was’ written half a century ago 
and is to-day as fresh as a rosebud, was heard only once 
in Vienna in the interval between 1857 and. 1869. 
influential critic had, it seems, characterized it sarcasti- 
cally as the ‘‘triangle concerto,” which so intimidated 
the pianists that they did not dare to play it any more. 
L. Ramann relates apropos: When Sophie Menter was 
to make her debut at the Vienna Philharmonic in 1860, 
she chose Liszt’s E flat concerto. he Directors dis- 
auaded her most earnestly, and Anton Rubinstein, who 
happened to be present, exclaimed: ‘You are not going 
to bé so crazy as to play that piece? No one has ever 
had luck with it in Vienna.’’ _Bosendorfer, as deputy of 
‘the Philharmonic, also advised her not to play it. But 
the sixteen-year-old Sophie, guided by a correct-instinct, 
replied calmly: ‘If I can’t play that, I won’t play at all 


it isn’t absolutely necessary: that. I should play in 


Vienta.”” She persisted and won a brilliant success with 


- the concerto, which since then has been accepted. in. 


Vienna as 8 work of art. From that moment Bosendor- 
- far beeame one of the most devoted and zealous admirers 
of Liszt. 


JEAN DE —— ig soon to marry the Countess 
Helene Blanche de Maille de la Tour-Laundry in Paria. 
Tne approaching wedding makes 'clear the reason for the 


for his Polish estate. 
to marry a woman without breaking many American 
hearts. The announcement that he isto establish a fire- 
side of his own will not cause the wail which would follow 
He was too big to be 
petted and too sensible to be a lion in pink-tea circles. 
His fiancé is one of the handsomest. women in Paris, 
where handsome. women are in the majority. She and 
’ De Reszke-have loved for years, so the romance goes, 
It has been common report for a dozen years that they 


were to be married, but each time the wedding has been’ 
postponed, pending the tenor’s triumph in his operatic - 


tours. 


this winter’s season will be his last.—Indicator. 

Ava sale of valuable old manuscripts lately'in Lon- 
don the following were notable items from the collection 
“ W. A. von 


the fourth, August 9:h to 12th; 


4 Bebool. duties crowd harder when 


An’ 
-when.too many people: 


_ becomes a part ef their, life ; it becom 


source. But this frorthy class fthe 
‘use their influence with 


: yotees of St. Cecelia: sh 
. themselves of the cen and art 


‘for that which is of worth. They 


they can to induce their ‘musical 
.tenor’s recent order on a Chicago architect for a cottage — 


- This great favorite will be able . 


Mozart, original autograph manuscript music, air with - 


vatiations for piano-and violin, $140; Mozart, - original 
" autograph | Manuscript music, variations for piano and 
‘violin. on,the air La Bergére Celiméne, seven pages, 
extremely. fine, $170; Mozart, original autograph 
manuscript music,. signed and dated March,. 1787; 
rondo in A-minor for piano, a fine’ specimen, $140 ; 
“Mozart, original autograph manuseript music, fuga fiir 
clavier in C, very fine, $80; Ludwig. ‘von, Beethoven, 


. $4135 L. _ Spohr, original autograph manuscript music, 


quartet, very fine specimen, $40; F. Schubert, original 


“autograph manuscript music, signed fragment of Ter- 
-zetto, and ‘others by the-same composer, $52; and F, 


Chopin, autograph manuscript. moe ine > polonaises 


Ri the piano, $52: 





the culture of the higher niusical sentiment must 


-ingriably leave its ae on the character. —Stainer. 


x * original sutograph. manuscript music, signed, “Drei, ° 
_ Gcsiinge von Goethe,” dated 1810, $185; 
original autograph manuscript music, purchased for Mr. © 

_ Kurtz by Sir Julius Benedict, October,’ 1872, from Mme. 

ae Fagliesheck, the widow of the’ celebrated violin player, 
“with a letter.in réference to it from Sir Julius Benedict, : 


Beethoven, me 





“ing. muaicians, who pro 


4 rh ” 
He has now passed the fifty-year mark, and the’: Gate, Maiti,” sh, 


. proclaimed engagement haa given rise to the rumor that . 


ment of one of New 
‘New Orleansis plannin, 


pany. 


” ERA vote, 












Parents of musically gifted atl ren . frequently wish | 
to know at what age tohave the c 
lessons. There are ‘several points] to consider: ‘before 
giving an answer to thi question, f'the parents’ finan- 
cial ‘circumstances ° snd ey, and jhe child ‘has: good 
health, loves music, and wants to ie lessons, it is well — 
to begin anywhere from the age ‘of five or aix to that of 
eight or ten. There. are many. reasons for.an early start. 
‘he child is in ‘ the 
emanda, and if the 
pleasure from ° ‘the 
during these years 


teens.’ - Society is then making. 
child is ever to.get personal good. on 
atudy of musie it will-come as: ‘much 
ag at any time of life.|. If. parents 


if the gifted, child 
begins young, that child will he agood player. at the age 
music, - With- children who begin at) an early age, music 
esa second: nature. 
‘as much as an ele- 
ial part oftheir mental equip- 


to them, not an ‘‘ accom lishment 
ment. of education, ah. act 
ment. ’ 


Axiargurs are the pillara of musical aociety. It is” 


to the cultured: amateur that; the ‘Hest artists look: ‘for. 
recognition’ and patronage. Piano. and vocal recitals get: 
their, existence . from . the’ intellige t amateur.. The. 
orchestra’ and the opera. nd th ir sport from the same - 
ublic do not always 
‘du b intelligence, and discrimina- 





tion. 
musical affairs, and her influence i ip great. 
uld take: thé trouble to inform 


oncerts and recitals - 
heir influente only © 
should -do all that 
iends to patronize 
only the ‘best grade. of music teachers. ‘They should 
take the time and trouble té explain why the best teachers . 
are the ones for their. friends to employ, why @ superior 
teacher is worth two or 
teacher. . 


oge to give 


Gre: of thei incom- 
d, then use 


in their community, a 


x he rh 
Ornra is evidently gaining in popular favor in our 
country. There are now, twor companies giving grand 
opera the present season. in Ni ew York, besides’ several 
which give the lighter. peras. 
have a company of theit own, but give light works almost 
entirely, including such favorites as the ‘* Bohemian - 
Philadelp ia has a fine com- 
pany under the management, of Hinrichs... A company. 
is to give grand opera, this season in Montreal: and. 
Quebec. . A. fine company is to tr ara 
ork's_ best Hnown i impressarios. 
for a season|with a French com- 
Some of these ¢ompanies will be heard in other” 
cities than those named, which will practically bririg the © 
grand opera within reach of thousands of the lovers of 
musical art and drama ‘who live in cities and towns that 
are not-large enough to support an evening by. a good. 





company. Music students can. make no wiser use of a: 


few dollars than spending them to hear the noted musi- 


cal artists that will appear in ed Imany cities ‘of our 
country. ; toe ; 7 


# ® 

pe Se * 
ers are teachers’ in 
‘hese teachers have 


A very large portion: of our rea 
music departments of seminaries. 
special facilities of which they sho 








which 4a to have them dtudy and becbme acquainted with 
the very best things of tmhusic. Where two pianos can be 
used together pupils of but ordinary playing ability. can 
give arrangements of . 
torily. In many music 
in their musicales conajst.in part « off standard or classic 
music, concertos, overtures, end. symphonies,. and 


arrangements from. other compositions of: the great - 


masters. Hach pupil sufficiently ad anced pives a small 
portion of each: day td. buch ‘four a id eight- -hand: ed 








ild begin taking music 


wish to enjoy the 
musical accomplishments. of a child, they. willget more. 
-of it if the child begins when young. 


The general public ooks | ap tp them-as ‘leaders in. 
Ag These de-. 


three times the price of a poor. 


Bostbn and Philadel phia ; 


underthe manage-: 


ld make the most. ° 
.,Qne thing they can do js of special value to their pupils, | 


reat: masterpieces very satiafac- 
schools, the| weekly programmes © 


have their phildren commence . 


ing. One of thé advantages of euch arrangements: ig 
- that works which are entirely too difficult. for amateurs 





to play as solos | ‘come easily within their ability when 


played in these arrangements. 


The more advanced . 
pupils can give. “the choicest selections from standard 


“claasic solo music, 80’ that, during the school year the. 


‘teacher’ 8 class will have heard:a great quantity of choice 


“music, and knowing this music has of itself great edu- : 


cational value, auch music does very much for the culti. 


of endeavor on the part of all progressive teachers. -Be- 


sides the acquaintance: with what is. best. in music, and. 


vation of. taste, this latter being one of. the chief poin' go 


‘the resultant, improvement i in’ taste, such practice i is in. 


valuable in: the development. of ‘the | inner rhythmic 
sense and of ability in sight-reading. Because of these 
technical points alone, ib ds worth the time that such 
practice demands: oe : 


ee. ge 1 
"eRe 


Wass ‘papilla? are sufficiently advanced to » play pieces in. >. 
the third or fourth grade, they are inclined to retain the 
early habit. of playing ‘notes singly—that i is, making a 
separate mental and muscular impulse for each note. | 





-Thia shows itself more: frequently i in étude playing. For. ae : 
_inatance, the. étude i is written in three quarter time, there © 


being three groups. ‘of folir- sixteenth notes to the measure; 
in playing this the ‘pupil will. make a separate ‘mental im- 
‘pulse for each individual note, whereas he need make 
but a single mental impulse for each group, three such 
impulses to the measure instead of twelve, 


In illuatrat-. 





ing this the teacher plays on( the piano, in both ways, 
showing how ‘differently they: sound, and then the pupil. 


is required to imitate the effect, care being taken that 
At this point it | 


‘each ia played lightly and very legato. . 


is well to let him apell a few words of print, and have ~ 
him observe that it. requires fully 5s much. mental and 


“muscular effort to speak a single Jetter. ‘as it does a 


“whole syllable or word ; then let ‘him ‘apply this to the 


‘music, and he will readily experience the fact. that it is 


just as eagy to play 8. group of notes at a single effort or - : 


} 





mental. impulse, as it is to play. one note alone and then , 


another by itself, and so on. When he realizes this, then 


show him how to read by’ groups. in advance of his play- 


ing, that he is to ‘play. & group as. it. were from memory, 
at the same time reading a group. of. notes. in advance. 
Thus his mental effort at reading: should keep one pulae 
‘ahead of his pleyingy , 


% « 
* * 


: Tris never ight to diiseouraae: a pupil, yet many times + 
‘Sometimes a pupil | will \ 


dornlie do this ‘unwittingly. 
make what seems an inexcusable mistake, and i in correct: 


ing’ and pointing it out, the tone of voice used by he , 


teacher, if not the word ‘apoken, will lead that ‘pupil to 
“feel that the teacher thinks the practice has been worth- 





“less, that no effort. was thrown into it, or ‘that the ‘pupil 


‘did not know. enough to do the passage’ correctly. “This 
feeling results in a wounded sensibility, and whenever 
this happens the- pupil i is not in a state of mind: to make 
-& success of the remaining part-< of his lesson. © 


Sometimes 3 


the pupil: mistakes the expression, or plays. the. passage: 


_in faulty.time ‘then the teacher will sit at the instrument 
and witha erent show of ability play the: passage ‘with 
excessive spirit and style, in a manner to make the pupil 


feel that the teacher. had a very small opinion of him, : 


‘because he had ‘not been able to play it equal to. the 
‘model the teacher had just given. 
‘the peculiar air in which the. teacher will do this playing 
implies that he considers himself & paragon in musical 


perfection, and that the: poor pupil had better retire into 
* a corner and Tustily hate himself for awhile. 


ben 


co 


she lady: gisiting Paderowak? 8 ites in Paris noticed 


a cherry-aténe- on the mantelpiece of his music room.. 


“She appropriated this treasure, and taking itto a jeweler 
had it magnificently set in pearls and diamonds. A few 
weeks later Paderewski and the lady met i in Vienna, and 
in the course of the conversation she showed the musi- 
cian the flattering bauble, telling him that she prized it 
-more than all her other treasures put together. But, 
Madame,’’ said the divine : Ignace, running his fingers 
“through: his golden. mane, ‘I never.eat cherries; :the 
one you found on. the mantelpiece must have best lett 
there by my servant f° 


_ And not infrequently. 











3 teachers opinions on. “interesting 
will. be. ‘made: quite. prominent, 


‘three questions:— - 
.. “What ten pieces, | laiiside of the classics of/rari 

: oy ‘grades of difficulty, . do you use most in your teach- 
ing?” The younger teachers will be glad to know just 
what the best teachers are using, and any short comment 
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“OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICIANS, 


Tak Erupe has ‘solicited from 





| 
| 
i 
j 


topics. 
during: 1896, 


{ 


issue we print only a part of the teplies eceived’ foe 









= you may. make | on ae Hees we Le will be accept: 








au to them. | 


income Pe 


oo best means for keeping 


‘I resort often to,| 


ous degrees of force. 





2. '' Give a few of your “fybeel. shiucieee 


teaching.” ‘By this is ‘meant what meang ‘are used. to 


: _ deepen the impression on the mind of the pupil, for, a 
~ better touch, a smoother scale, [a 
ae more ACCULACY. 8 ae 


What effect does hes raising =" the price of tuition 
bots on the number, of your pupils ji on| the annual 
Fron Consrawnn STERNBERG. 


The firat, question is difficult, almost iinbodsibte,, to 


_ answer, a8 far as Iam personally concerned ; for, not 
only dol continually change the modern music in order 


to keep abreast. of the time, but I select it usually with 
a view to teach some Particular: thing. through’ it, and 
what this “particular. thing” ia. depends entirely upon 
the: -pupil’a needs, 
taught: by employing the classics. . 





8 have found it the 





to 


draw from every available ‘gource, and to keep. changing 
from year to year. By changing, however, T not. only 


benefit” my pupils ‘and. myself, but Talso Bive. many 8 


young, striving writer a chance to be heard; and then to. 
~ make his own way, which was 8 generally commensurate 
_ with his. deserta, ; Oe 


“As to my favorite ilastraious, I would not ici 


where to begin ; ‘but T:may say that I draw almost, @x- 


clusively from’ nature | and. everyday life. “To illustrate, 
for instancé, the necessity and character of Accentuation, 
making ‘the pupil feel his own pulse, 


| 


_ until he can distinguish between 2 a veinal and an arterial 


beat. The absence of accentuation j in pieces “of regular 


motion (such as Weber’ 8.45 Perpetuum mobile ’’) I often 


compare to a fence of perfectly similar and ‘equidistant 


posta; just as the:eye could not ‘single ont any one post - 


without the aid. of some design (a8 it would get‘ swim- 


min 2G in common arlance so the ear needs a rhyth- 
7. Pp D 


mical design, producible only through accents. of vari- 
Human speech furnishes also an 
inexhaustible fund of comparisons }: very often T let the 
pupil make a text to aome musical phrase, and moatly 
in. prose, too, for I found this the best means to lead toa 
proper rendition,” 


The third question i ig biivemaly Siclteint = watier per- : 


sonal, I should say.’. Assuming, however, that it. was 
asked merely in its ethical bearing, and as far as it 
relates to the dignity of. the profession, I do.not mind to 
confess that in my individual cage the raising of my 
terms was the outcome of my having been overworked, 


and that aga remedy it was a dismal failure. Instead of 


decreasing the number of my pupils, it has increased it. 


I advise the reader, however, not to be guided by this 
statement in his ows field of work ; the public is an in- 
calculable, mysterious thing, that ud its own peculiar 
instinct of measurement; it will | once in ‘a while-pay a 
high. price to the undeserving, trne enough, but in the 
long run the public has managed somehow to be pretty 
nearly right in the sizing-up of:their men. High prices 
must come naturally, not ag a speculation, and the best 
advice I’can give regarding the stipulation of terms is 


that since ‘everyone, when all alone by himself, knows © 
yorth, let him abide: by. 


almost exactly what his‘work is 
the counsel of his own conscience. As to’a possible 
overestimation of one's self, I don’t believe there is 
auch a thing! There may be such who strut about be- 


fore others in a fashion that is beyond or above justifi- 
' cation, but when they are all alone by themselves they 
collapse frightfully. 


Water finds its own level! 
Yours truly, 
Consrantin STERNBERG. 


{ 


| 





a: few of our leading e 
This: feature | 
‘In this. 


na used j in, 


and for reading with 


‘All the principal matters are! best’ 


1y own. musical, interest: alive, 
- to cover. the widest possible. Tange in ‘modern music, | 


rach From ‘Bi 1 Lresiawe., 


1. In regard to the questions, I would say that I draw 
my teaching material froin too large a repertoire to admit 
‘of singling out ten pieces ; ; but Ihave found the follow- 
ing selections ‘very desirable for teaching purposes: 
Joseffy, ‘At the Spring; ”” Schytte, fitudes, Opus 48; 
‘At Eve,’ aubade sonata, Opus 53; Neupert, fides 
and “Spring Song;!’ Moszkowski, Adkergina, Ltude, 
and Polonaise, Op. 18; Menuet, Op. 17; Morcéau Poet- 
iques, Op. 42; Grieg, ar Pieces, Op. ba; Sonata. Op. 7, 


Flute ;’’? Raff, Bolero, ous lll,and Gigue, Op. 91; 
Chamtonie; Toccata, Opus 389;  Loeschhorn, aN 
Venise ;’” Kullak, ‘‘ ih Valse de Ralon and ‘ Tran- 
scriptions,” Opus 111; Bruno Oscar Klein, Suite, Opus 
‘86, and Ravina, ea Alleang Classique.’ 


' 2. In my work I aim to locate faults accurately and 
then fit, the remedy according to individual:cases. Very 
often the performance of a phrase-after it has been fully 


explained will prove of great help to the student. - 


8. Much tact has to be employed in raising prices for 
tuition ; it is apt to react unfavorably in the beginning, 
but result advantageously i in the end. To make it a sue- 


cess, nO exceptions or deviations from regular terms ~ 
“must be allowed. 


Very truly yours 
Eau Lissiine. 


From Mapame Purin, 





he What ten pieces of various.grades of difficulty do 
you use ‘most i in your teaching? I would: say, it is diffi- 
‘cult to select so few as ten’ representative piecea; but aa 


-Pleces should be selected for students, to serve as studies 
“till they are learned, I will state the object in selecting 


the following : 1. For a young pupil who had taken two 


or. three ‘easy pieces, I would choose * Air Italien,’ by 
Davernoy, Op; 


scale and other passages which are studied separately. 


287,-No. 1, because it gives a variety of 
and when well learned make the piece a most effective 
one for & beginner. 2. For the first. study in the use of 
the pedal, ‘Le. Crépuscule” (Twilight), by T. J. Guy— 
a melody which must be held by the pedal, while the 
Hands are playing in a. different part of the keyboard. 

3.. For ap piece of. old time simplicity and dignity—Min- 
uet, Boccherini. *4. For sentiment and a. preparation 
later for Chopin—‘ Ricordati” (Remember! ), Gott- 





schalk, calling special attention to its motto from the. 


“Divine Comedy ’’of Dante, —''. There is no-gréater grief 
in our hours ef sorrow than to remember former happy 
hours.”’ 5. For melody with running accompaniment, 
“Da Fileuse,’” by Raff, and ‘‘ Die Forelle’’ (The Trout), 
by Heller, especially the latter, because it not only has 
the melody in, the left hand, but has the difficult combi- 
nation - of two notes against. three, with the two notes 
in the left hand. 6. A very simple piece, but which 
muet be played with a snap to be effective, is ‘' Pom- 
ponnette,”’ by Durand. 7. A romantic piece descriptive 
of elves holding their revels at the witching hour of mid- 
night is ‘‘ Elfeureigen,’’ by Th. Kullak. 8. A’short piece 
with somewhat bizarre and unusual effects is ‘* Im 
Dreigespann,’’ by Tachaikowski. To play this piece 
well, one must understand ‘that the Troika, or Russian 
sledge, has three horses abreast; the middle one has a 
high yoke over his shoulders in which is suapended’a 
‘bell ; 
gallop,|and as they leave the. city and go out into the 
country the pace is increased till the horses-seem to fly.- 


9. For, variety of tone colors ‘in melody playing, I give 





ts Liebestraum "in A flat, by Liszt. 10, For grand chord 
etc., a very effective piece, if well played, i8 


effects, 
“Ballade,” Op.. 20, by. Reinecke. 

2. Iltell my pupils that notes have meanings, like 
words, but if they do not understand the meanings, they 
cannot rend 





having learned the sound of the words. 


8. [have always maintained that it was better to give 
four ledsons at $4.00. each, than sixteen lessons at $1.00 
each. ‘In the end, a good teacher has better-pupils and 
a better income by asking a fair price for lessona than 
by putting himeclf on & level with inferior teachers. . 








ence. 


-enriched by an addition of four more numbers. 


this horse trots while the two outside ones 


the music with any more sense than if: 
‘they tried to repeat a poem in French or ‘Italian, after 


world is very great. ° 


Bian Dr. H. G. eenene 


Certain classical works are of such importance in the 
history of our art that every student should learn them 
for their musical value, but aside from such worke it is 
my custom to select from a very wide range of publica- 
tions, and many pieces I suppose I use but once, al- 
though I try to use only such works as would well be 
worth repeated-‘employment with pupils. All that I can 
do in answer to'the question, then, is to mention some 





. useful pieces that perhaps crop up more often than 
and Tnerecien, Op. 6; Godard, Boe and ‘‘ Pan's 


others in the. repertoire of my pupila:— 

Raff, ‘* Maerchen ;? Wagner-Liazt,“* Spinning Song ; fe 
Tachaikowski, 4 ‘ ‘June ;’’ Paderewaki, Nocturne ; Moez- 
kowski, Waltz in A flat, and study in G; Mayer, “ Une 
nel * in E flat; Grieg, * Schmetterling ; ;’' Thome, 

“Papillons Tower: ** Wollenhaupt, piece in form of an 
étude; Godard, ‘Second Mazourka;” Raff, ‘“Im- 
promptu Waltz;" Rubinstein, Barcarolle in F minor. 

2 I fear my favorite illuetrations would not be of much 
service were they detached from the matter to be illus- 
trated. I think my favorite one is doing it myself, for 
which purpose I always use two pianos in teaching, with 
keyboards side by side. I never think of illustrations 


without being reminded of one that a famous teacher of 


mine need as an aid to the interpretation of the first trill 
in the A-flat ballad of Chopin. It oceurs near the bot- 
tom of the first page of the work in some editions, and 
leads to a short double arpeggio in contrary motion. 
The figure, he said, reminded him of two belligerent 
tom-cats on a. ridge pole, who, startled in some way 
while engaged in spitting viciously at each other, simul- 
taneously turn ‘tail and fly to the gable ends. I-rarely 
or never use illustrations of that character. 

. 8. In answer to the third question, have no. experi- 
On each removal of my location I have raised my 
prices, but never since I became established in the 
metropolis. My prices are nearly the highest, and they - 
net mea very comfortable income. . I have an idea, 
however, that,.in general, high prices tend to make the © 
recipients worth them. Their first effect is to deter in- 
tending students in many cases; but the time one gains 
through having a moderate class allows of self-improve- 
ment, which reflects itself in greater worth and better 
work. The highest price a person can persuade the 
community that he is worth is the best price for him to 
charge for music lessons. Henry G. Hancuerr 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


‘BorxeLmMan's Eprrion or Baew’s Fuaves,’’ pub- 
lished by Too. Presser of Philsdelphia, has just been 
Noa.” 
6 and 6 from vol. 1 and 1 and 11. from vol. 2 of the. 
‘*Well-tempered Clavichord” are these most recent 
offerings to pedagogic literature. The editing of 4 
fugue is one of the most trying tusks in the realm of — 
musical revision. ‘'The Well-tempered Clavichord’’. 
has been revised by such veterans as Carl Reinecke and 
Robert Franz, both of whom have brought great skill 
and careful musicianship to the task, but even. in these 
editions the pupil may become puzzled at times as to. 
the exact relation of the voices, while in the popular 
editions of Peters or Litolff voices run from one staff 
to the other in bewildering confusion. In Boekelman’s 
edition each voice runs along on its own, position, and 
on its own staff, in a manner that keeps the different 
strands of melody perfectly clear throughout. . But this 
is by no means all; by means of colored notes, each 
appearance of subject or counter-subject, of answer or 
episcdal matter, is shown clearly to the eye. The works 
thus become absolute charts of fugal form, an object. 
lesson to every advanced- pupil. To thia is added (a- 
harmonic scheme of ‘each fague and a written analysis 





.of its chief characteristics, 80 that it is impossible to 


imagine anything more’ practical for the, teaching of 
fugue than this edition. As the fugue is the form leaat . 
anderstood by the average musician, and as it is the. 
very acme and flower of counterpoint, the perfection of 
intellectuality in music, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Boekelman will not pause in hia task until he has com- 
pleted the ‘' Well-tempered Clavichord,’’ and even now 
the debt of gratitude which is due him from the’ musical 
Louis @, Enson, 


if 
é i 
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PIANO PLAYING AND ANALYSIS. 





BY W. J. HENDERSON. 





Owe who attends many concerts must necessarily hear 

a great deal of poor playing.and singing. Tt is a notice- 
able fact, however, that the mere technical level of 
piano playing is much higher than that of singing. Of 
course, I am referring here to technics in their lowest 
sense. I mean ability to play rapidly, accurately, clearly, 
and with good tone. 
short of the point at which the element of intellectual- 
‘ity should enter, and that, I take it, is because: the 


. pianist has expended too much: study on~small things . 


and has not given enough to the composition as a 

whole. When I say too much study on small things I 

~ mean too much as compared with the total amount be- 
’ stowed on the composition. 

Pianists, I am afraid, are too mgt given to looking 
out for the points at which their special talents can be 
most advantageously displayed. Even those who are 
artistically conscientions . will mislead by a beautiful 
opportunity to introduce a pedal effect-which has been 
applauded in. some other composition, or to impart a 
little staccato of brilliant aspect to a scale passage 
which ought to be played with a pure legato effect. Is 
is human nature to be easily convinced that opportuni- 
ties to display one’s special accomplishments were 
purposely placed in.the music by the composer. 

But a pianist does not do hia duty toward his art un- 
leas he proceeds with a deliberate resolve to give an 
honest reading to a ‘composition. 
to ‘sacrifice himself to the composer.- That is his duty: 
as an interpretative artist.. He need have no fear that 
in the process his own peraonality will disappear. - It: 
ia one.of the highest gratifications of musical perform- . 
ance that the more faithful one is to the composer, the 
more forcibly he reveals his own artistic nature. 

I am convinced that one reason why pianists 80 often 
fail - give an interesting reading to @ composition ig 
that they have not. studied the art of musical analysis. 
Yet a knowledge of that art has given ‘to some dry 
players power to absorb the attention of an audience. 
It. was the secret of Von Bulow'a success. People 
flocked to hear the Doctor play Beethoven’s sonatas be- 
‘cause they were convinced that his readings were au- 
thoritative. Pachmann, whose touch and tone com- 
pared with Von Biilow’s were as velvet and ‘TOBEB 
compared . with stone and ice, could not have. drawn a 
-corporal's guard if he had offered a series of sonata? 
recitala. Lovers of piano playing. felt that he was not’ 
a musical thinker. The difference. between the two’. 
men was summed up in one word—andlysis. 

When Von Biliow last played in New York, I wrote. 
of him thus: ‘The Doetor is failing in techninal power, 
but he is still a-most instructive pianiat.. Other players 
-tell their audiences, “This is. my idea of Beethoven, or 
Schumann, or Mozart. , The Doctor tells his hearers :. 
‘This is what Beethoven, or Schumann, or Mozart 

‘says.’ We may be astonished, electrified, paralyzed, by 
the others; we are, convinced by the Doctor. The 

+ (tte. compel us to acknowlédge their own greatness ; 
the Doctor forces us to bow hefore the greatness of the 
music.’ > | 

I wrote that haters I had) heard Putteremaki.. The 

b other day I-was listening to his ‘performance of Chopin's 
fy iy minor concerto, and when he began the second move- 
ment, T. said to. myself, “*T shall: not. like it.” But ‘be: 
:. fore he finished it, I found that:his. reading of the move- : 
"mént was based on a profound and sympathetic analysis; 5 
' and iti not only alirred my emotions, but it convinced 
my reason. . Pachmann, on the other. hand, - in the. 
% mechanics of his arta genuine inaster, never. satisfied — 
*-me-with his reading of this _concerto, because: he held 
~ throughout it a dynamic-Jevel which ‘enabled: him to 
“preserve his beautiful tone, but which: robbed the com- 
. position of certain dramatic movements which indubit- 
- 7 ably belong toit.. If Pachmann ever ‘analyzed the work 
“swhich T doubt—he threw the results of his analysis 
“aside because ioe were not advantageous to his touch 
“and tone, 
doo ‘: Fianists’ onght to "study the’ art, of 


vate 


pastel biedyaial 


, r. 











. their musical development -its. lead 


But too-:much piano playing:stops . 


He must be willing . 


a in his musical attainments. 


Aba of all things, a 
Its. purpose isto 


It is not a difficult art. [It demands, 
complete knowledge of musical for 





ling themes for the 
purpose of finding’ precisely what the composer's con- 
structive design was. In this way, a and in this way. only, 


dissect a composition ; to trace ‘eh every phrase of 


can one arrive ata knowledge of. his musical ‘purpose. © 
A pianist who subjects every work to|a keen and exhaus- 


tive analysis i is not likely to lay ae stress upon subsi- 
diary matter, to upset the balance o 
make 9 climax in the wrong place. ' 


ah 


GETTING BETTER 1 WORK FROM PUPILE. 





sg RY CHARLES \w. LANBON, 





aunn are many talented, pupils who dov very poor work. : 


This has become -a fixed habit with them, . 


difficult to arouge them but. “of this p 


quality of work. It i is 
character, or correct ah 
ceréky. desires it 5 therefqre, it.is ne¢essary first to con- 
vince the pupil that the! Py jr: work he is doing is entirely 
beneath what he is c pable ofgaccbmplishing, and. to. 


convince him that bet: er: work. ip extremely desirable. 
His pride and hig” ambition ‘must. be aroused, he must: 
his. past! methods. of. half way.” 
‘doing work are: entirely. jasafepane and plese 


‘be made ‘to. feel that 


blamable. ee) 
Having gotten: oa hae i into: a rete Bele of Si 





the next thing is to give, hin atudy 
the ‘taste there is in himfa atyle of music that will be 


sure to interest, him, even: if the! ‘pieces. ‘are not as high : 


‘art as the teacher may. desire, | ‘In 


giving: a. lesgon.on 


this | music, ‘the -pupil is to: be shown exactly how: ‘he. 


should practice, and how | he should 


apply his mind in 
.ways that shall bring the. most: desir 


ble results. 


passages will have to played many times over, showing” 


the pupil exactly at which: ‘point to apply effort, and then 
seeing him: play over such; passages three times in suc- 
cession without mistaken, and i impregsing upon his mind 
that in his practice he should be able.to.play,all such 
passages, without any mistake or imperfection, not less 


than five consecutive times, and even be. able to do this. 


at the correct tempo of ithe piece. ; ae: 
When the pupil is firmly resolved, jand his ambition is 
set to do better work, 
Hold him to the best there is in hi 
‘only, and then comes \e real teat. . 
‘understand that it is only, by the deferminedness of ‘an 
inflexible will that he dan’ continue lin. the ideally’ per- 
fect style of the work that:he is attain He éhould 
‘realize that he has all the deterre t influences of bad 
habit to overcome. He has hia old tnethod of half way. 





1 fora short time 


‘doing, with its: consequent. imperfect mental effort and 
“thought conceptions to overcome, together with the play- - 


ing of each tone at.a much higher gr de of quality. 
When coming into. this period f. discouragement, 
and what. he may feel to be an apparent failure to. do 
improved work, he will ae to realize, as never before, 
‘the tyrannical power of habit and whet a poor student he 
has always been. When he gets in| this atate of mind 


try again, and. be made} to see that/to give up at this 
point would: be equivalent to accepting, inviting, and 
even planning’ disaster’ and. failure, . And, of course, 
-he can be led to acknowledge. that he does not care to 


- give up in ignominy, but|instead he désires to be eminent . 
If he can look forward with. 


a desire and determinatio: 
the tyrannical power o 
beggarly slave, so far a 


in to conquer, then tell him that 





the quality of bis work is con- 


‘cerned,can be made hig most faithful and helpful ger- 


“vant if -he’ will persevere. In other words, ‘the | Wwon- 
derful power of habit can: be made 


allowed to hinder. If. he has the strength of character 


and force of will necessary for bringing himself up to. 


this higher grade of achievement, there will be. the 


making in him of all that. _his fondest hopes -have 
desired, ’ =. 





A 
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at present in his fingers!” 
n. pieces: suited tous 


3 playing.» 


Hard block to many, particularly, those ofa very musical : 
“nervous temperament, whose’ ambition. urges them on- a 


‘ ward to foe the goal. too soon, >. 


he fervency of his feelings will 





e must be made to. 
“greatest difficulty was to decide which was beat, 
"year we will increase somewhat the amount: of the prizes, 
and. algo the number, distributing $140. 


-prizes. The. First Series are for those: whose writings. 
have not yet: appeared in THE Ervpy, as follows : mo. 


25, 1896. 


habit'that has made of bim a! ac 
to help, as well ‘as 


two columns i in length are preferred, 


catalogue, | 





_ SLOW PRAOTIOE. 





BY r OLARENG B re 





‘Tne ides. seems prevalent among a brbak many 
teachers of the best standing that a “pupil: ought to. be,” 


able to play ‘+ right off’) a new ‘composition that is up 
-to his limit of technical abilities when he has first read 


pon. it. and only knows ‘! how it goes. us 
the phrases, or. to- 


At this rate what i is the use ‘of so ; much hard work, at. 
the piano ?.. Why. not at first, when beginning, take 


a Composition, have it. ‘explained, simply study it till it 
is plain how it ought. to go, and then play it? But the - 
Wagner. : 


fingers. have to be trained to the composition. 
knew how. a. piece should be played, but he. couldn't 
play it. Why? ‘Because he never would. do any serious 
practice. The story is well known of. hia. teacher cal-" 


ling after: the: first. lesson and, finding him hammering’ 
ib is very. 


or quality of study, 
but the persistent teacher, if he will show determination - 
and patience,’ can gen rally bring them into a better 
axes to improve a point. of 

d"habit, unless the person ‘sin 


away at the overture to‘! Freischutz. We 


T once went to a piano teacher. of note, an he ex- 


pected. me.to play at.sight a composition that my fingers | 
would have to be trained to. . I tried to play it that way, 
that. is, right off, as s00n a8 I had read it; and the result 
was. a constant: stumbling and stammering. - He knew 


“that my fingers were naturally inclined to ‘‘run away Me 


with me, and what did he do, as he ‘expressed it, to. 


make: “my fingers “aolid?'? Just think! he gave me 


velocity, velocity: all kinds of velocity work to make my. 
fingers sure! Then this same: teacher would take’ the. 


notes of a composition he had been familiar with, and, ot 
course, could read ata rapid pace, tried to play it, and’ 


stop soon, unable to proceed, becanse he said. it wasn't 
Liszt has “been called a. 


here. 
‘Slow. practice must te the Moundation: ‘oe all pou 


slowly, it. never can be played well, rapidly. 
: This matter. of slow prac ice is @ preat. aeublugs 


i 


‘PRIZE OOMPETITION. 





Tn season we: - offered. two seta ae prizes—one for. 


those who. have ‘never ‘contributed. to THE Erupsg, and - 


one ‘for those who had... The amount of interest aroused 


“ean be judged. from the number of ¢ essays submitted. ‘No. 


less than 200 were entered. for competition, We: were. 
‘astonished at the diversity of ‘subject treated. The com: 
petitors, one and all, submitted credituble essays, Our 


| 
among the six 


Firat Prige......-... ues egesaee 21 §80- 00. 
“Second. prize ....... : : 20. 00 
Third | prize. seseeseenenteeedi Sietisbonse: 






The essays must. be . marked First Besten, with name 
and address of writer. All. competition closes March |. 


lows :— on 
" Birat priesesec Taiee Be wesnetog alin beg 2840: 00 
Second prize eer 26 00 

- Third prize 





- The CSSAyS, rivet also be marked Second. Sante and 
bear the name of writer. and the address, 
tion for the Second Series closes April 25, 1896, 

{No. historical. or’. biographical erudlen ‘will be ac: 
cépted.: ‘The length should not be more than 1500 ‘words. 
Articles of greater length may be ruled out. An Erope 
column | contains about. 6765: words, Articles “not over 


All articles that: do.ndt-win 4 prize, but are aeatiat 
for publication i in THE Erops, will also receive a “prize. 
The writer can select $15 worth of booka from our book 


These will be sent by express at: pape of 
receiver. - 2 uy, 





‘grand. charlatan,’? and we. have grand @) te “Togtes!! 2 


This 2 


‘The COMBEH: 


Pann 





If a composition ‘cannot ‘be played well as 


The Second Series are for those who. have - Poe ee. 


there ia then hope for din, 'tt Thy a be encouraged ee had one or more e articles printed i in, THE Bavpe a8, oh 




















latter class myself, | I | ye tri 
~ characteristic defectjof my class,\which is to take it. for 
- granted that artistic|things can be completely analyzed 





» Anjo, der to teach ! | 
"with the devitalized form, the fast form of the two-finger . 


oft 


joints are loose. ‘his 3 
_- - Del Sarte people ‘“dewitalized.”? | Now, when you place 
.,. the hand upon the keyboard, try and retain this perfect 
looseness of ‘wrist, and as long as you'retain it you will’ 





| 
D wi ene 
| BY W. 8, B. MATHEWS, 





"LETTERS T0 TEAOHERS, 








“| Do you think it would be consistent to ‘use Book I 
of Plaidy’s ‘! Technic”! in combination with Vols, Land 





-- unfortunately, my musical education and preparation as* 


teacher. were gained'in Germany’ and Ido not feel that 


I}would like to attempt to teach the first volume of 


‘TIT of Mason's‘ Touch and ducal 1? Fortunately or 


-Mason’s without first having had thorough instruction | 


therein myself. Ijam not a self-confident person, and 


must know each gtep perfectly before I can teach it to 





others. And it: seems to me there is a great deal to 
- ” 


learn in’ Volume I of Mason's, : | 


| 





statements of the principles of touch and tone-produc- 
tion. They do CO} tain a great deal which: is new to 


teachers ‘generally, and ‘perhaps to none more than to 


'- those who have been educated in Germany—for there is 
. as{much routine and unproductive teaching in Germany 
agin:any part of the world, perhaps even more. The — 





trouble ig that mukic is cultivated by two classes’ of 


. folkg: The first, consists of’artists who play and com- 
“posers who-make real music, These know things. And 


second, teachers who neither play nor compose, but who 
undertake to tell alljabout it. | Although I belong to the 


| 





butjas yet they arenot. | 








goes. But what you| would get out of it that is not in- 
aby in Mason's vet and III I do notsee. -Any- 
“way, T should say that you might take hold and teach 

the first, volume of Mpson’s, The.central point of failure 
-. an the Plaidy system is ignoring the wrist. Father. 
|| ‘Weick knew in his time all that) we know now about the 








at you might take hold and teach 


I have always tried to avoid the 


N ow, Plaidy’s‘' Technics ’’ isa good béok, ‘as far asit 


é 


You have rightly, divined the great advance which Dr. 
- Mason’s first and fourth yolumes make over the existing 


and reduced to system. _ Perhaps some time they may, | 


importance of wrist condition to the production of afull, 


I 


oeea mas ip ts ie we nee fe eee i 
musical, and singing|tone, In his ‘‘ Piano and Song”? 


you /will find it over and over again insisted upon that 


the Wriat must be kept loose. Butiit.is Mason who, for 





the first time, has. rane this the corner-stone. of his 


practice, T have no, oubt ‘that the Plaidy. pupils had 
flexible wrists before|he had done with them ; at least I 








. suppose. 80 from hig| reputation as teacher. But the 


method of reaching this reauilt is not in his book. - 


ason’s Vol. I, suppose you begin 





exercise, in No, 6, ‘Hach little phrase is made by a very 





T£-yo 


__lightland small fall of|the hand on first note and 






: take the same orm and apply it to the arpeggio 
@ diminished chord (No. 14), you will get this 
hand) movement. more easily, For wrist condition, hang 
the arm straight down by your side and shake it out en- 
tirely limp ‘to the end. of the fingére, so that oli the 
This-is the ‘condition called. by the 





be all tight in the exe! cise mentioned. ' When you have 
this form, try the slow form with|the hand fall and the 
finger elastic on the second tone, Produce the second 
tone by extending the finger, as illustrated in the text, 
and complete it by shutting the hand. J preter to close 
this touch by an upward motion of the hand, as illus- 
trated in the diagram, which was intended to-show the 











_ position for beginning the Bowman ‘‘atab’” touch. My 
_ reason for doing this is that I: find a majority of pupils 


_ are.surer of reassuming the limp condition of wrist at 


complétion of the elastic touch’ than when the hand re- 
tions |show it. I believe that in a few days you will 
master this, -- is ips 

Then let us take up the arm business, This will-natu- 
rally make you more trouble, because it is unlike any- 


Fed 


thing you have ever done, and, in fact, excessive for - 


practical purposes) in playing,‘ except for very extreme 
cases, 





little and permit it to fall in making the down touch, the 


‘ 


Wrist sinking to the b position, you will have the first 


L H 


| 








If you will) begin with the diagram 2, and per- 
_ form the motions there indicated, then raise the arm a 


the slightest possible finger touch! upon the second tone. | 


‘maing close to the keyboard, as most of the illustra- | 


ma : ina | 
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tonch right. ‘This differs from the firat diagram in leaving 


all the|fingers upon the keys at completion of the touch, 


Then comea'the great difficulty of all to most adult stu- 


dents, that, namely, of the “up”? touch. I believe you 
will sopn get this by following the directions in the book. 
The muscular sense in making this touch is that of push- 





. | 


ing upward from the key with the back part of the wrist 
joint. - That is to say, if you throw the arm forward’ and 
upward, leaving the hand loose, the finger still upon the 
key, the chief motion will take place in the wrist joint. 
The forearm moves and: the finger tip remaing upon the 
key. When'this motion. ia secured according to the 


_ diagram, it ig only necessary to make a sort of push from 


‘the shoulder/(not from the elbow) and allow the arm to 
spring ppward, so that the finger tips are perhaps two 
inches shove) the keys. -At first maybe six inches will 
be easier; later reduce the’ amount of motion. 

You 








in contact with the keys, Then. produce the chord by 
contracting the fingers without using either the hand or 
‘arm. This ig a finger chord. »-Now, if you accompany 
this chord,.so made, by an upward spring of the arm in 


. finishing it, in such a way a8 to greatly increase the tone 


value without doing anything particularly at. the wrist, 
combined with finger touches. 
comes from the arm. - ¢ : 

When you have tried these experiments a week, you 
will do well to take the fourth volume of Mason and do 
the slow octaye exercises, Nos.-11 and 12, and then the 
fast_ ones, Nos, 18 and 15 and 16. Observe carefully 


iuer of making the touches. You can hardly fail, 


The additional strength 





‘if you ‘take care to play the first exercise very sofily, 


| 


diminuendo, and with as little motion of the hand as pos- 


arm first mentioned. After a few minutes of this come 
‘back to the two-finger exercises. By going from one to 
the other; you ought to be entirely correct, or practically 
80, within two weeka’ time, and able to carry a student 
through these exercisés in good shape. Remember that 
the two-finger exercises“are to be made part of the daily 
practice. | if ts 

- Ihave gone into this so much at length in the idea 
that these| practical directions, which -aré expressly de- 
signed for, hard cases (timid people, ‘never taught wrist 


conditiona),. in thé hope that they will lead some one to 


try it; when you try it you will find that it is easy enough. 
Don’t let}a new idea stop your career. . Take it in. 
This isthe sécret of remaining young and of moving 
on with the world. as 

Tam asked by a correspondent who is now twenty- 
three, but, wholcommenced the piano at the age of fifteen, 
whether it) is too late for her to make a good player. 
She says she has a good touch, having used Dr. Mason's 
works, and wants to know, among other things, whether 
a Virgil Practice Clavier would benefit her. 

It is entirely impossible to say what sort of a player 
she might) hope to make without knowing what she is 
able to play effectively -by heart at present. I must 
know what are|the most difficult pieces she is or has been 
able to play without notes in such a manner as to please 
the hearers. Memory certifies. to inter musical reten- 
tiveness; plessing the hearers certifies to at least a modi- 
cum of masical quality in the playing. But it’ is at 
least certain that whatever her deficiencies her present 
state can ibe greatly. improved. The Virgil Practice 
Clavier: is|a valuable adjunct to finger training, but 
whether it is the thing most immediately demanded in 
the present condition of the correspondent I-would have 
to know more before saying. 


In Mie : 
‘play together at the same time? 


What finger exercises besides Mason’s “Touch and 
Technic’? lsre.jbest for.a girl to’ play who is playing 
Ciementi and Schumann ? And what are the best works 
in harmony for such a one? ; ; fig! 
as Would air secontmiersd: the ‘‘ Technicon ’’ for a girl 
whose fingers are atiff in:the joints and need to be more 
elas ‘Godaril's 2d Waltz and 2d‘Mazurka the a " 


"sg two-finger exercises should both hands 


" Give the éworRoger exercises at first with eath hand 
alone, but 48 soon as the correct way of playing them is 


i 


: * ‘ E dis 
atl : * 











Yon |might get the same principle in another way.’ 
-Extend|the fingers over a chord, the finger points being 


will be most useful to you. 


‘sible—that ia, an action not greater than a quarter of an 
inch.vertical. | Keep the wrist limp, as in the hanging | 


‘the secondary sevenths. 


acquired, practice them with both handa together, It’ 
will always be useful to doa part of the practice with 
each hand alone. You give closer attention. 

If by Clementi and Schumann you mean the ‘Gradug” 
of Clementi and the more difficult pieces of Bchumann, 
the girl does not need other exercises, Butif you mean 
the “Clementi Sonatinas’* and the “Schumann Al- 
bum for the Young,” you had better doa part of the 
work with good finger pieces of a lighter character, in 
addition to what you already have. Mr. Presser will 
send you a selection of this sort it you will state. the 
grade which the pupil now is working in. The ** Stand- 
ard Grades’! will be very useful indeed, and ghe wil 
like the selections. , 

' Ido not know what is best in harmony. I have never 
been able to satisfy myself in teaching harmony. J have 
a pupil usiug now Dr. Clark's new harmony, and I 
rather like his method, and think it interests the pupil 
and gives one a better immediate use of harmonic mate- 
rial: but I do not quite like his basses, which appear to 
me not very musical. Perhaps this is because I do not 


- understand them. What you want in-teaching harmony 


is to afford the student command of chords at the key- 
board: ‘in such manner that they can improvise and . 


_ modulate off-hand musically and pleasantly. This one 
you will) have produced the chord -by an up-arm touch | 


never reaches by Richter and other works based upon 
his, such as Jadassohn and many American works, until 
after about three years’ hard-work. 

The Technicon is‘primarily used to strengthen the 


muscles. Hlasticity can also be acquired by it, but re- 


quires a more judicious use of theinstrament. A pam- 


‘phiet lately published by J. Howard Foote, 38 Maiden 


Lane, New York, entitled’ “Scientific Gymnastics,” — 
Godard’s 2d Waltz and 
2d Mazourka are, quite different pieces. The former 
is op. 56, the latter op. 54. , 

‘‘ What method will best overcome the habit of éle- 


vating the fifth finger above the other fingers, even. 
when the weaker side of the hand is held high?’ 


C. EY 
I should say that the two-finger exercises in sixths, 


- with the clinging touch, and with the finger elastic, to- 


gether with thirds in the same way, would soonest do it, 
by strengthening the fifth finger until it is stronger than 
it is now. ae 

.* Will you please explain to me the formation of the 
diminished chords, also how they are resolved? Are 


there notin reality only three of them, each with four 
positions?” OS PA 


It would take us too far to answer this question. 
Suffice it to say that.as keyboard positions there are 
exactly three different diminished chorda, all the others 
being positions of the same; but thesetwelve keyboard 
positions are written in more than twelve ways, each’ 
chord of the diminished seventh properly standing upon 
the seventh degree of the minor mode, so that there are 
therefore exactly as many diminished seventh chords as 
there ars Keys, namely fifteen. The natural resolution © 
of the diminished seventh is that in which the root 
ascends a half step and the seventh descends a half step 
—in other words, to the tonic. Dr. Mason, however, 
uses the diminished sevenths merely as keyboard posi- 
tions, and he changes one or more tones in-turn a halt 
step either way; also as keyboard positions, or finger 
changes, and without any harmonic relations. - Hach 
chord thus changed becomes something else, sometimes 
a chord of the dominant seventh, and sometimes one of 
The resolution of these chords 
has no application to their use aa finger forms, and. to 


‘undertake to discuss it here would be to abridge an en- 


tire treatise upon harmony and modulation, for by these 


mechanical changes one may reach any desired key from 


almoat any other. 


—We have known so-called teachers who seemed to 
greatly delight in the boast that they made if a point to 
always find fault with the lesson, no matter how faith- 
fally it had been prepared or how well recited. We 
know of teachers who never have-a word of praise or 
encouragement for their pupila, and whose presence has 
about the same effect upon the pupil that a cold shower- 
bath would have. Such teachers appear to their: pupils 
as if packed in ice, especially about the region of the 
heart; they are a sort of ‘‘ Greenland’s Icy Mountain,’ 
where in the region of eternal frost everything is . 
atunted and dwarfed.— Musical Messenger, — rg 
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“ TASTE AND ERAUHTIN Gy 

A CORRESPONDENT sake us srmeatint pathetically: _ 
Ts it not possible to play the piano well. without 
studying the works of the classic old masters? They are 
so dull, heavy, and uninteresting that they take away all 
my pleasure. Tt want to bea showy, brilliant pianist, 
and if I could reach my ambition without going through 
the horrid ‘¢lassic’ routine I should like to do so. 
‘What do you think?” 

This is the type of many letters that we receive dur- 








Our correspgndent, who signs herself “ Agatha,” 
frankly expresses what a large number of amateurs 
secretly think; and the first question to answer is whether 
. the fault is in|Agatha’s taste or in the method by which 
she is taught.| The taste for ‘classic’ music, like-that 
for high art génerally, is an acquired taste ; human be- 
ings are not born with the capacity for admiring.a fugue, 
sonata, or symphony any more than they are born with 
‘the capacity for appreciating at first sight. painting by 
' Rubens -or Rembrandt. The average human mind, 
‘without special study, rarely reaches to a ‘higher level 
than the chromo condition of art, where the artist ad- 
dresses his obvious. commonplaces to the commonplace 
experiences of! his audience or his spectators. 
A capacity for enjoying and for accomplishing any- 
thing in a special branch of art implies a knowledge and 


one who ig wholly ignorant of the general art of music 
can become ‘a thorough artist as pianist, violinist, or 
singer. That js, there must be a well-organized taste 
for music generally before the taste can be specially ap- 


’ the average pupil whose taste has reached no higher than 
_- appreciation of the popular songs of the day, is. neces- 
sarily to produce weariness and dissatisfaction. Imagine 

compelling theiaverage novel reader to study Milton! 
A large amount of unsatisfactory or bad art is due to 
bad routine teaching. Lucid expcsition in teaching is 
; i of more importance than theory, and lucid exposition 
* ean come only from a wise, skillfal, and experienced 
“teacher who. i & musician and not a manikin, The. 
average intelligent person will willingly admire. if he is 

. shown what to) admire, 

Tt will be seen, then, that a distaste fir classic music is 
born of ignorante pure and simple. It isnot. matter of 
* taste, .for no normally constituted human being can fail to 
admire the music of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and Beeth- 
; oven when they have once passed beyond the mist of 
ignorance. -Adequate teaching dissipates this mist: while 
ot Stis only made more dense by bad teaching. And how 























gory? How many amateurs play Beethoven and Chopin: 

brilliantly,’ dnd yet without the slightest comprehen- 

| sion of the meat ing of the works played.. The average 

teacher cultivates her pupil’s fingers and there stops; at 

4 _ artist, and even an amateur must be an artist or nothing 

a. —the smoked herring must be well and deceptively 

a ainted, but in addition to technical skill, it must reveal 

some knowledge of light and shade, some harmonies or 

ast contrasts of: color, and some proof that the delineator i is 

ce something more {than a photographic camera. Smail art 
me. ae -ig not bad art, provided it. be art. 

oe de. If- Agatha wishes to be something more than the 

“modern - hand: organ. which plays...‘ brilliantly,” - 

«without soul, she muat study 





than fifty cents for a lesson, Agatha can reat assured 
“that. it, takes no more. labor to 


“evér she plays. 
° amateur to have ja lofty ideal i in art, and nothing is more 
." stimulating, | improving; ‘and ennobling than. studying the 
Works of genius. ‘Do they weary her? Let-her learn their 


language that shelmay understand what. they say, and then 
be: ‘taught to. loo 


works. that you 
then. -you will pla 


» others.: Those that have the opportunity. have no excuse 





"best she produces an admirable machine, but never an 


if they do not strive for the pee A 7 on the other hand as you ask them to do; alt they want. 


“at the doors of Peetlental Avellings 
Leader. nie 


‘ing the year, and it suggests many interesting questions. : 


. appreciation of art generally. Hxcepting a geniuls, no ~ 
tant State, came tg me for inate uction 


| plied. To thrnst the étudy of Bach, for example, on 


much of ‘the cutrent teaching beldngs to this latter cate- 


yet — 
‘the classic old- masters. une 
“ander a competent teacher, even if she has to: pay. more ! 


a 
4 


a fr what. ‘they. mean.’ Analyze their | 
ay. underatand them for yourself, and: 


pupil, and occasionally Bay, 
‘little faster; a little londer, little wt a 
-prises all there is to be done in the lesgon.””. ic 4 = 


certainly be three or four 4 


pleasure, or do you propose 
you love music well enough: to practice Whatever i is given. 
you thoroughly, or’ do you find. it irk 


‘real nice pieces if I wish du 


Piano, and with great ex 
play well than to play e 
badly, and that if she does not: put. her mind and her a dioweanit miles to practice finger exe cises and scales ; 

* heart ‘inher work she ig simply wasting her. time what- | ‘if you do, let the inform you that you are very greatly’ ‘ini. 
If is profitable even for the humblest | taken | Wecan practice auch things at home,—we c came 


- here to learn some hard pieces and to Bet finished off.” 


“‘Clementi’s sonatinasg.”” ci young mis 


‘take lessons.” But;”” said I,'*! 
them that:they may be. understood by | 








valent atreet 
those who stand 
to listen, to it.?— 


it has’ hein traly anid that. ‘ even mah 
music is an education to. the heartd o 


og 


THE DIFFIOULETES OFA era. ‘TEACHER, 








BY JAMES, ia TRACY, 
; h : 

_ How often one e heard th 1¢ expression 
ing to.do but give piano lessons I wo 
happiest of mortals. It: must certai 
for one to sit down by the. side of a 
young lady, for an hour. land | ear: het 
lesson. All ‘the teacher: has to ao | 








Hf If T bad doth! 
ld be one of the 
ly be a. pleasure’ 
young girl, or a 
recite her piano - 
8, to admire his 
a little slower, Be 
and that com- 











have bat maby | 
medium, some: bad ; how 1. 
‘wish..I might say they has ll been good, but Tivadnot: 
truthfully Bay 80, If all the members of the small army 
of scholars who have ‘eomie under m ‘instruction had. 
been attractive, talented,'s iligent, or| had appreciated - 
my-earnest efforts in trying to ‘inbtill into their hearts, 
brains, and fingers a love; appreciation, and a knowledge 
of music, I-would be, a happier 1 man, ahd my hair would 
ades | dark r than it is now. 
iA few years ago. two: young la lies, ‘si 


It has been my good | or ill fortune t 
scholars, some good, 80 













They joined a 
class i in which there were! WP. others, ‘dnd ag they came, 


in late, were the last to he: e amined. abe! first | question 


waa, '' How long have. you taken lesson: 
and. do ze 


to beco 


?. What has been 
study music for. 
e teachera Re Do. 





the nature of your stud 








ome. and discard - 
eplied, “ we are. 
learn all. the’ nice. 
“ How i ia it with’ 


what you do not like? ‘ Oh! 1 they 
remarkably fond of. fanaiaal study. and 
pieces given us as soon as possible.’ ue 








the practice of scales and other. exerci eg 277 Wh tido: 


you mean by scales and other exerciaes ? If you mean?’ 
five-finger exercises, we dont. like them, though we have 
studied them at home.”’ “How long have you taken les-. 
sons?’’ “ Nine and seven ~ yéars respebtively. wy then 
said, ‘‘ The. oldest one will. please be seated at the piano, 
I’ wish to test your technic.’” | What is that?’’ she 


asked. I explained what technic wag, and then. asked . 
-her to play me the scale i in A: minor. 


never practiced the minor scales, but dould play several 
‘No, nat 

bac this exercise if yo | please,” ee an example,. 
‘Cand let me see if you can raise each finger without dis- 
turbing the position of the body, head, 
She thought she could do it just as I did, but.she made 
very sorry work of it. ‘Can’ your sister do ‘any better 
than you?” I asked. - ve wé both took of the same 
teacher, the best in the city. He was a German, Was 


good looking, very popular, and was called a fine teacher. 


He gave us finger exercises, but never. fisked us to play . 
them to him, so we thought they were: ‘of no use and did.* 
not practice them.?’ Now comes the pleasant, delight. 
ful part of this lesson. 'I said to them, 
necessary for. you to devote consldarihld time to the 
position of your hands, the carriage of your ATMS, and 
‘the careful practice of finger | exerdises and scales, 
After a few lessons, you can take up the practice of 
Czerny's or Loeschhorn’ studies, in connection with 

, rose up from the. 
itement and flashing of: the. 
thaps you think we have come 





eyes: said, ‘Mr. Tracy, p 





But,” said I, “it ig necessary for you td get some technic 
polates playibe dificult nsic,.and yor cari only get it 
through the means Ihave suggested.”’ |** No, sirl if you 
won’t give us hard pieces, we shall” O elsewhere ‘and 
please itop and consider 


well what Thave said before you take spch astep. You 
can, of course, find teachers in the city who will do. just 
care. ie is. your ; 





ters, from a dig-: 











She ‘said she 





yet,’ I replied. if, 


arms, or hands.’ Ns 


“Tt will be” 


--gbjects treated will have a wider ‘range. 
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‘money.: But what kind. f tehobine would thab be?. Ts’ it. 
what you. came here for ? You might better stay at home 
and save your money by : giving yourselves instruction, - 


Do yon think such a course would be a wise one to take, 
-anddo you think when you. returnhome a year hence you. 
- would show improvement and be satisfied with your pro-* 
grea?!” : 
- please bear i in mind, Idid not say you must practice 
; finger exercises. and. scales to the exclusion of pieces, 
‘but the exercises must come first, for. unless you can. 


No, they did not think. they would. “Now. - 


gain control. of. the fingers, it will be impossible to play 


any plece. well. Me ‘They hesitated, but finally said they ae 
would try the ‘course. L suggested fora ‘couple of. weeks.” 


They were bright young ladies, were musical, ambitious, 
and learned fast, so. that at the end of the two weeks had © 
made such. pallelactory PIOBTERS,, qT, pave them their. fret : 


piece. 


| At the fifth lesson they told 1 me they: ee to gee >and 
feel the improvement that was taking place, and were 
perfectly willing to add ‘another hour to. their exercige. 
"practice. When the term was. half. out, they) were will- 


ing anda anxious to devote all. their time to-purely techni- 


cal work, because they saw. that it was. benefiting them. 


At the end of the year they: gave B public recital, playing : ee 
“a programme of. six pieces. each, in which they were. 


highly. successful. They were praised and congratulated 
by both their friends and the critics. After arriving home, 


the father, a distinguished. lawyer, sent mea congratula- oak 
tory letter thanking me for my firmness, 1 for the excellent ies 
showing his daughters were able to make. _ 


Cage” where firmness, tempered. with. kindness, had to be 


exercised judiciously to gain confidence and respect of we 
: two headstrong 1 misses, who thought they knew it all, and ae 
who. were determined to have their own Way. Naturally, >. 


one would have thought: these young ladies, coming from 
a large city, brought up.in fashionable society, ‘surrounded 


‘ by wealth and luxury, would have been. 80 well educated nee 


and informed that they would have known how impossi- © 
‘ble it is for a person to play well: without a good techni- 2 
eal education.” 'They.did not, or would not seeit so, and” 
‘because of it I had anything but. a. bed of. ‘roses-to rest 

on. for the: firet Bix weeks of their instruction, eae 


i 7 a THE ETUDE TOR 1896, 








We approach the coming yea wi 
pleasure and confidence. The journal, has) never been 
in a more prosperous condition.’ All during the late — 
- depression the subscriptions have not fallen off, but sub- 
stantial gains have been made. With the new year ‘we 


intend.to i increage the attractiveness of. Tax, Erupe by Boo 


number ‘of new features. Every month it. will contain, 
8 ‘portrait and sketch of some living: composer. We 
have. been. for the ‘last. six ‘months in correspondence 


with some of the: writers who | have. gained reputation 


all over the world a8 productive musicians. The. first — 
sketch appears in this i issue with Ludwig Schytie. We 
have in’: preparation -Von_  Wilm,.-Gurlitt, « Nicode, . 
Schuett,: and: Chaminade. Then from time to, time will 


which ‘in every case will be worth the price ‘of the: 
journal, and will serve to adorn the studio, The. char- - 
acter of the journal will not. be changed. Perhaps the 
The journal - 
has: been | growing broader and holds not so strictly to 
piano subjects as’ formerly. We have already | made ar- 
rangements with a number of writers to contribute regu- 
larly during 1896,. Our-corps of contributors numbers. 
over 200.. From.this number. we may expect attractive © 
articles: every. month, ‘The force: of writers on. Brain- .. 


-ard’s Musical: World, which is ‘merged into. Tue Ervpe, 
will add materially. to.our journal. 


We promise during 
1896.48 better journal, better edited, better music, better 


“articles, than i in any year in n the past. 





A music teacher should'do ‘his share toward build- 

ing up and perfecting 8 pupil’s character. This is often— 

yes, eenenally -oyetloonad & in giving: instruction.’ 
—HMerz. 


a) 

















: Here Was a 


ith ‘more L dhag: usual a 





_ appear supplements of pictures of musical: subjects, . ~ 














“notes? - es "| 


passage that occurs be pointed.out 


i. been made toward. the 
- when combined with ajsympathetic touch and fair tech- 
nical skill, will give an, inresistibla 
perianee and enable the perfo mer to compel the at- 
‘tention and appeal to the feelings ol 


powers. 


. surely do not undervalue that? - 


‘severance.. 
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-- MUSIO|AS IT 18 TAUGHT, | 





; #6 SE , e : 
_ BY| ADA NEUMEGEN, 





5 doh 
Mrs. Higa —Bat woul ye a thon countenance wrong 


Cecilia _ Children hip: are well. tanght rarely play 
wrong notes; when they | know the various chords of the 
simpler ‘keya in which elementary. pieces are ‘usually 
written, and can, write them and| form the acales, they 


“instinctively. read these chords, etc., as a whole, | and do. 


not pick out the notesone by one ; jy and if the place. where 
8 ‘modulation: begins and ends ane the key of each scale 
‘ the notes come natur- 
ally and are played correctly and ntelligently ag parts of 
a whole, and the same later on with more’ difficult, keys. - 
In order to cultivate and more ful 





vances, frequently. hear first-rate performances ‘distin- 
guished for the perfecti ion. -of this among other character- _ 


istics: a Richter conducted oreneeey solos of Santley, ~ 


Joachim, : Rubinstein, attending ot. with the ear only, 


but with the mind, and carefully following the swing of 
e the rhythm. Ultimately the’ atudent will intuitively per- 





ceive for herself the rhythmic’ arrangement of a. eomposi- 
tion and be able to. ‘represent it properly, but much 
patient and. earnest application is meeded in order to 
reach any degree of perfection. Indeed, ‘perfection i ig to 


‘be found in artists of the highest lass. only, | Neverthe- 
‘less, experience proves that if a player. can but vaguely © 
. feel-this subtle. force, that: ‘impels and) ‘controls jat-the., 
same time, a sense hag been ron and a beginning has 


| 


development of a power which, 





charm ‘to her: simplest. 


her hearers,—a‘ charm 
they will readily recognize and appreciate, although few. 
of them. may be’able to define its true cause. | 
Mrs. Black. —I can clearly. gee that with this hatha’ * 
you aim at something more than mere pianoforte playing. 
Cecilia. —I confess I do. TL aim at making girls musi- 
clans——Z,.€., drawing ‘ont and training: all their musical 


Mrs. Black. abana what about technical inaining? You 


Cecilia. Certainly not. The education of the Bete 


must by no means be neglected, and touch and execution 
-must receive their full. share of] attention. | 

: thoroughly artistic and. aympathetic ‘touch is in itself a 

» .» complete atudy: and must from the first be indefatigably 
ie cultivated. Isee you have’ lying there 
Let me read you what -he says on that subject: 

i the performer’ 8 enthusiasm, fire, fooling, and fancy will 


Indeed, a. 


**Paner’gs Primer.” 


All 


riot avail him to conceal mechanical deficiencies ; and 


~ the style of his playing. must, without the:possession of a 
“certain technical efficiency, remain unbroken, spasmodic - 
‘sin short, imperfect. 3.0.0. 


Bo long as neatness,. 
clearness, and evenness are wanting, the ear will never 
be completely pleased. We may " gratified by the read- 
ing of single passages, but we ‘cannot experience a 
thorough satisfaction at the performance generally.” 
And again: ‘' The electric or magnetic fluid of our in- 
tellectual capabilities must. act uninterruptedly on our 
fingers, and for this most important reason,.too great an 
amount of attention cannot be devoted to the effectual and, 


systematic training and development ‘of our technical 


execution.”’ It must, however, be always borne i in mind 
that this technical training is the means to an end, not 


the end itself—and that the powerlof doing adequate jus- 
' tice to the great works of great musicians. 


The. fact is 
not to be disguised that to/attain any degree of technical 
facility entails much earnest work and indefatigable per- 
If a hint were sometimes given by. teachers 
as to the apprenticeship. they themselves served, and the 
atruggles and patient study their present dexterity vost 
them, instead of the attitude of apparently miraculously- 
attained perfection often assumed, it would do much to 
encourage pupils and lighten what must mi prove an 
arduous task, | 

Mrs. Black, —Yes, you ia right 





I find it BO difficult 


| 


y develop the sense of 
: ‘rhythm, | a student should, as: “her musical education - -ad- 


» to ’'make Lily practice. She likes ees but hates 
practicing. | 


Cecilia. —Thati is not altogether = fault. She does 
not understand how to: do it, Practice ‘with her means 
simply playing her pieces ‘through and. through till they 
become note- ~perfect ; but there, I must-not enter into that 
subject. I find, however, 1 a8 8000 asa student realizes 
that she has not sufficient technical skill to allow her to 


interpret music in such a manner as:to satisfy her newly: 


awakened artistic consciousness; when she finds that 


. Bhe can neither play turn nor shake nor run evenly and. 


distinctly, nor make any rapid passage fall in smoothly 
and clearly with the rhythm ; that her piano touch is 
‘feeble and woolly, and forte wanting in firmness and 
‘power, there is no difficulty in inducing her to concen- 
‘trate her energies for a certain time daily on the studies 
that will train her fingers to obey readily the dictates’ of 
her mind and feelings; This, keeping that purpose con- 
stantly in view, she therefore does with assiduity and per- 
severance, the spirit animating her practice rendering it.a 
_Vivid contrast to the, usual dreary, monotonous task of 
“five: finger and kindred exercises. 


you say.’ At all events, you speak from experience, and 
your girls, I must say, play charmingly, I might: almost 
say wonderfully, for their ages; but then, in judging 
other girls I always put yours out of the question. - 
Cecilia.—I do not see why youshould. . Their musical 
_ training has in no way interfered with their-general edu- 
cation, oe the reason they improve so rapidly in music 
is that their interest and enthugiasm are stimulated in 
every way, and the two hours of their intelligent practice 
'do the usual work of four of -the ordinary wearisome 
grind. ‘I find novelty and variety are both’valuable aids 
to excite their interest and arouse their energies. - Duets 
with the teacher, simple accompaniinents of souge, read- 


‘ing at sight, each: in ita turn may be made a source of 
Hasy solos that can be mastered and - 
well played give to a pupil. confidence and a feeling of : 


‘pleasure and profit.’ 


satisfaction. - Schumann, you know, says in his advice to 
young students, “ Endeavor to play simple pieces per- 
fectly.” To an earnest teacher numberless ways of stim- 
ulating the industry and riveting the attention of a pupil 
_will suggest themselves; while, as a means of forming a 
good musical taste, the frequent hearing of first-rate per- 
formances of the works of the’ best composers muat be 


considered essential. 


Mrs Black—Do you mean. that you would treat the 
average school gir] in this manner? ; 

Cecilia, —Cértainly I would, with the result that both 
music learning and music teaching would soon be. shorn 
of half their drudgery. In reality, it is only proceeding, 
according to Lord Bacon, as ‘‘ Nature does. in forming a 
flower; she throws out altogether and at once the whole 

ayatem of every being and the rudiments of.all the parts.” 
The fact is that pupils taught:on these principles soon 
cease to be ‘‘beginnersin the ordinary sense of the word, 
rapidly attaining a degree of independence and ale 
reliancé which soon transforms the teacher from the. in- 
atractor whose behests demand only blind unquestioning 
obedience into the friend and guide whose adviceis grate- 
fully and confidently followed, and whose directions are 
faithfully, zealously, even enthusiastically carried out, 
because the reason and artistic feelings are alike enlisted 
in the cause.. Believe’ me, dear Mrs. Black, ground thus 
prepared and seed thus sown, fertilized by talent and cul- 
tivated by industry, will in a comparatively short time 
yield a rich harvest, the fruit proving not alone a source 


of satisfaction to the teacher, of ever-increasing happi- ‘ 
ness to the student, and of pleasure to an audience, but 


also bearing in itself seeds of fresh musical growth; for 
the listeners to such playing, recognizing in it something 
far higher than the touch of a mere pianist—namely, 
the grasp of a musician—will unconsciously raise the 


standard by which they will in future judge the perform- ' 


ance of amateur music, a8 well as of the way in which, 
in order that it may appeal.-to the mind and feelings, 
music should be taught. . 

[At this point: the two friends exchan ged. farewell 
greetings and ita | * 





: —Music i is not a matter of me looks me but. 6 ‘harks.’ 
Julius Klauser. 


Mrs. Black. —I have no doubt there is much in + what” 


LETTERS TO PUPILS. 





BY JOHN 8. = CLEYE. 





To A. M. B.—You ask for a defuiian of the terms 

“musician” and “! pianist. ’? I will define the second 
first. A pianist isone who hag acquired that particular 
form of thinking power and digital skill which enables 
one to reproduce upon the pianoforte the tones which 
have been set in order by the i imagination of some other 
person and deposited in the permanence of visible 
notes, 

A musician is any label, in any tins whatsoever, 
manifests the power either to produce muaie by con- 
struction or reproduce it by performance. Thus the 


composer, the professor of harmony, the piano-player, 


the organ player, the violin-player, the performer upon 
any orchestral inatrument, or even such leas regarded 
instruments aa the guitar and mandolin, with singers of 
all kinds and schools—each and all. may be entitled ‘‘mu- 
sician.’’ I surmise that your question j ig called forth by 
the remark often made that auch a pianist * plays like a 
pianist,’ and such another tl nlaye like a musician.” 
The meaning of this distinction is this: Certain pian- 
ists in their performances bring forth prominently and 
with shining excellence the mechanical effects of the 
instrument, and especially those which are peculiarly 
adapted to its powers of utterance—such as long arpeg- 
gios, glittering scales, thundering octaves, and the like. 

Another class of players you will find who may not, per- 


- haps, :possess such consummate skill of execution, but 
- who, selecting music of great intrinsic beauties though 
‘perhaps not especially adapted to the piano, make those 


beauties stand out vividly by their earnest, loving treat-. 
ment of the music before them, and by their modest self- 
effacement in their endeavor to re create the beautifal. 


Miss C. 8.—You ask me what to do with a pupil who , 
insists upon taking the ‘‘ Alpine Storm’' or Sousa’s 
“High School Cadet March.’’ Why, give it to her; 
imitate the angler—be sly with your fish. Do not jerk 
the poor creature up into a higher element till the bait 
is swallowed and the hook securely fastened. 

There is, I think, a good deal of unnecessary howling 
about bad music, Sousa’s music is by no means stupid, 
though it is, of course, light, and makes no pretense of 
being anything else, but it containga spark of the sacred 
fire, and if by the ‘‘ Alpine Storm’’ you mean a litle 
piece in A major, which I used frequently to hear, I. 
must say that it strikes me ag containing a lovely, rustic 
melody, while the suave sixths are charming to hear. 
The music makes very pretty genre picture. But now, 
J suppose, you hold up your hands in holy horror and 
ask, aghast, ‘‘ Why, must I give my-pupile anything they 
want? Must I not try. to elevate their taste ?’’ I answer 
to the first question ‘‘No’’ and to the second ‘‘Yes,’’ I 
am one of the worst classical cranks in the United States, 


but what I advise is that along with such mugic, which 
‘if'simple and shallow is nevertheléss pretty, which if not 
‘the nectar of :the gods is at least sugar water from 


healthy maple trees, you ought to slyly interlard charm- — 


‘ing morceaux of the same grade of difficulty from 


Schumann ‘and Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Mozart. 
By this: means your pupil will come to relish the deeper 


; significance of those masters. unless, as-may be the case, 


there is no real depth of musical brain.in which the roots 
of these nobler plants may ramify. If your pupil loves 
marches, give one of the easy marches of Schubert, or 
Scederman’s ‘‘ Swedish Wedding March,”’ or the ‘‘Wed-- 


.ding.March’’ from Mendelssohn’s '‘Midsummer Night’s : 
.Dream,’’ or an easy, arrangement of that from Tann- 


hauser,”” or the ‘Funeral March’’ from Beethoven's son- 
ata, Op. 26, of the ‘‘Foneral March” from Chopin's son- 
ata, Op. 85.. If your pupil loves lyric music—‘'musie with 


_a tune to-it’’—give one of the exquisite nocturnes of 


Field, No. 5in B flat, No. 13 in D minor, No. 4in A, 
or any one of the scores of lovely, lucid little lakelets of 
music which Schumann has made to mirror the gladness 
of heaven. Just.think of the ‘‘ Traumerei,’’ or ‘‘The 
Child Falling Asleep,’’ from “Scenes of Childhood ; :) or 
from the Album, Op. 68—‘' The Merry Peasnat, The 
Hunting Song,” ‘‘The Romanza Reminiscence," and 




















‘Santa Claus’’—or. ‘The Nocturne,’’ Op. 28, No. 4, or 
‘The Cradle Song,’’ Op. 124, No. 16. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ also are ad-. 


mirable for teaching the musical nostrils to detect the: 


difference between dog fennel and violets, between jim- 
son weed and Japanese lilies. ? 


To Miss A. S.—You ask how you shall train yourself 
and-your pupils in interpretation, This question could 
be answered either with an epigram ora volume, As I 
have not the space for a volume and fear the epigram 
would do you no good, I will make some attempt. to 
shoot between those two extremes. By interpretation 
is meant many, many, many, many, many different 
things. ; ; ‘ 

First of all, it means the customary marks of expres- 
sion, such ag forte, fortissimo, piano, pianissimo, sfor- 

‘gando, erescendo, diminuendo, and all the. dynamic 
marks, with all marks of tempo and the common phras- 
ing marks of staccato,legato, and the. like. 

The way to learn this much interpretation is simply 
to pay attention to your print. Of course, beyond this 
interpretation stretches away to a vast horizon. 

‘ here I would recommend first a thorough course in 
theory, and, second, the studious perusal of such books 
as Mathews’ ‘‘ How to Understand Music,’’ Christiani’s 
‘« Expression in Piano Playing,” ‘‘ Alsthetics of Piano- 
forte Playing,’?: Kullak, “‘ Beautiful is Music,’”’? Han- 
slick, and the like. But beyond all this there must be 


| 
| 


ij 


te, 


; & certain culture of your whole being, especially the 


emotional and imaginative side of it, To effect this 
read and brood over the best poetry, study and con- 
| Semplate. paintings if you have the opportunity, but, 
__ above all, learn to observe and love naturé. The great 
| “book of nature, her sky, her earth, her waters, her 


| No one is so poor that he cannot own ‘this library, 
| There is, I believe, widespread and dumbly telt, like the 
humidity of the atmosphere, through the public mind a 
sense of need ‘in this very direction of general zstheti- 


| eism. ‘ : 
A 


|. ToJ. J. L,—You ask me to institute a comparison 
' between Schumann’s ‘‘Nachstucke,’’ Opus 23, and the 
-nocturnes of Chopin. I am at a logs to know: what 
. ‘kind of comparison you intend, but I must remark, first 
of all, that the nocturne as a distinct art-form was in- 
vented by Field and perfected by Chopin; and Schu- 
mann’s '' Night Pieces’ are not nocturnes in’ the true 
sense, unless you expand the word so as to mean any. 
, piece of music which symbolizes nocturnal scenery or 
_ , embodies emotions which are peculiarly ‘appropriate to 
|; the night season. ke 
‘ The fourth number is.a tolerable approach to the 
. typical nocturne in spirit if not in form. _ 
“As to the relative musical value Lam almost afraid to 
_ \speak for fear of being misunderstood. T admire both. 
Schumann and Chopin extravagantly, but while Schu- 
; mann had by far the broader and stronger intellect, and 





: multitude of his works, he was far inferior to Chopin in 
_ a gertain clearness and sense of fitness which may be 
_|, called the artistic sense. Schumann had all the atrength 

‘and daring and fervor of the Teutonic mind, but he had 
also its obscurity and lack of the sense of form. The 
““Nachtstucke,’’ Opus, 28, are splendid examples of 














_|.. ¢rities to undervalue them and speak slightingly of them, 


{Fa 


_ This js.an opinion from which I dissent most violently. 
on Must music, forsooth, be, .alwa 





-.* of sinwous ornament? Must we always be.shouting and 





+ our elbow ? 





. * x x . " 











_ —To be permitted to initiate a pupil into the beauties 
of .our.art, to open to. him the doors of new ‘avenues 
“that lead to the divine idea, 


é that. ig @ rare privilege. 
Yet many consider teaching a 


great dindgery.— Merz, 





And : 


plants, her rocks, ber living creatures, will open to all. . 


| _ has immensely outdone Chopin in the magnitude and’ 


eo i gesticulating and stamping the foot, and never sit ‘quietly, 
whispering to ourselves or murmuring to the friend at : 


‘ 


‘occurred that I-was not able to‘write:s 


1850, and. was the youngest of ‘thirteen children. — 















OHYTTE, 
eo i 
Mr, Turoporr Presser ad 

‘Dear Sir :—First of all, I must beg 


|, Im sg your pardon that 
my reply has been soilong delayed’; so 


any hindrances 
oner: ie Nipg 
Although pictures and| bi graphical sketches have 
been published. of me, yet'I regret: that IT cannot find 
them now; I therefore take the ‘liberty of supplying & 


i 


few biographical notices... 


I was born at Aarhus (J. utland), De mark, April 28, 
Notwithstanding my longing; for eine I received no 
instruction -in it, but. had''to ‘become 


Norwegian poet Ibsen experienced |a. similar: fate). 


Only after I had reached pa prenir mycin year was I - 


enabled to commence taking'music Idssons; it was in 
Copenhagen, where the pianist, Edmund Neupert, well- 
known in America, was| my ls while Master 
Neila N. Gade directed my\attempts in jcompositions. 

I visited Weimar in 1884 (upon the adlvice of Madame 
Sophie Metter), where Liszt received me very friendly, 


and by word and writing expressed hig--interest in my | 


compositions. Later on I: lived in Berlin; in 1886.1 
accepted a position as professor at the |Horak -Institute 
in Vienna, where I continue to live since then, although 
I resigned the position. ‘ he wo 

Ass solo pianist I appeared bit a 
Copenhagen, Scandinavia, and Vien 
concerts and gave recitals on my own account. ~~ 

My compositions have been publicly| played by Mes-. 
dames Hssipoff, Menter, Roger, Miclog, Mademoiselle 


in public. In 


Pancera, ett., also by Messrs: Arthur Friedheim, de. 
Greeti, Alfred Grunfeld, Sally Liebling,|Franz Rummel, - 


- Alfred Reisenaver, Moritz Rosenthal, Wieniawski, ete. 


_ Schumann at his best. They are powerful, mystical, _ 
: Original, and deeply impressive. Ag for the Chopin: 
/  nocturnes, it is the fashion with some of the. German: 


ag. sweet, feeble; sentimental, and a trifle namby-pamby.. 


AOS “7* but it fell flat) ;: Nordische 
ya. hammering. away in 


-. schords and octaves, and never melt away in soft reveries” 


(Night on the Seashore) ;: 


Desert), Op. 22; Promenades Musicale 
“certo, Op. 28 (played by’ Rosenthal, 


“86.5 Amorinen, Op. 44; 


-Htude, Op. 57 (dedieated 


Most of my compositions are for the 
reached Op. 85. Pte 


“A comic opera in four acts,‘ Fahréndes Volk,’? of 
which Dr, Hanslick has spoken in great praise, awaits 
yet its production. I have also composed.a number of 
songs, but I have not been so successfil with them as 
with my compositions for the’ piano. Among the latter 
Iwill specially mention the following :-— 

Clavierstuecke, Op. 12 (le Soir, la Nuit, ete. 
dische Studien, Op 25; Ueber-die Ste 


piano, and have 


); Melo- 
pe (Across the 
; Op. 26; Con- 
ummel, . Fried- 


heim); Pantomines, Op. 80 (very warmly recommended 


‘Volkslieder 


| Moderne S 
Schwedische Lieder und Taenze, 


Sonate, Op. 53 (on Rogenthal’s 


by Liszt; played by the Thomas eter in in America, 


udien, Op. :46; 
Op 52) for four hands; 
programmes) ; Staccato 
O ‘to Rosenthal) ; Rhapsodie 
Norwegienne, Op. 59; Bajaderentanze, Op. 61, for four 
hands ; Launen und Fantasien, Op. 68 ;| Special Etuden, 
Op. 75; Aubade, ete., Op. 7 
2 ‘Valse Impr 
78, and the easier pieces; Op. 79 an 
ete. ; Kindersymphonie (Children’s yr 
With Moritz Rosenthal J edited joint 
des hocheren Clavierspiels,”’ publishe 
Berlin ; thia work: created extraordinar 


} 


mptu,.etc., Op. 





phony), Op.-81. 


by Puerstner 
interest ,pu a 
Ww ‘Matynnn, 
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me 


ee 













August 16, 1895,. 


pharmacist (the 


a I assisted in 


nd Taenze, Op.. 


73; Nacht dm Meerestrande. 
80, Madritena, 
y ‘!Die Schule 
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| BBROBUSE BY LUDWIG SoHYTTR, 


 Somz seven or eight years ago I waa invited to play 
before the Music Teachers’: National Association at the 
“New .York Meeting, and in making up the programme 
“looked for novelties. It seemed a matter of consider- | 
_able difficulty to find some melodious selection which ~ 
_-within a very limited space would yet contain the easen- _ 
‘tial elements for atpublie success, 4 
‘2. Having decided not to ‘resort to the 


well-known’ 


_ shorter pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, or Chopin, I_ 


examined compositions by living masters, as.I do not _ 
-Fequire a certificate of death of the composer before 
-producing his works. At last, after a weary search, I 
happened to find a little two-page selection by.a writer. 
_Whoge name I had only seen mentioned occasionally in 
foreign musical magazines; it wag ‘At Eve,’? by 
Schytte, simply a:melody with an . accompaniment 
similar to that in Mendefssohn’s first. ‘Song without 
Words” in B, but so tendér and original that itscored an 
‘immediate success ‘and was at once, ‘republished. by. 
several music houses, I then ordered all his works a8 
urope, and was struck with the originality of Schytte’s — 
themes and that peculiar harmonic element which per- 
_ tains to all northern composers. He is to be placed _ 
-unhesitatingly alongside of Grieg, Neupert, and Svend- 
gen, Gade’s originality was emasculated at! Leipaic,, 
and I fail to enjoy:so far anything by Sniding.. Schytte 
writes in larger forms than Greig, whose. best work .is 
done ‘‘ en miniature.” For concert. purposes the polo: . 
“naise, Opus 11, and études, Opus 48, dre very usefnl;:the 
first of the three études’ easily rivals those by Chopin 3° 
there is also a sonata, Opus.58, and a concerto in C 
tninor; the first two movements of the sonata are models of 
form, but the finale is not effective ; while the concerto is 
, not as convincing and sincere as that by Grieg, it yet con- 
~ tains many beautiful episodes, and is being played‘abroad _ 
__by Rosenthal, towhom it is dedicated, and Franz Rummel. . 
Teachers and students will find the following :¢omposi- 
. tions by Schytte a very desirable addition to their reper- 
\ toire: ‘! Mignon?’ fantasie, Opus 16; études, Opus 66, 46, 
and 75 ; a staccato étude, Opus 57 ; six sonatas, Opus 76 ; 
‘Elfin Dance,” Opus 703;.Aubade, Opus 77; Nocturne 
_in A minor, Aubade-in F,. scherzo. étude in.A -flat, 
gavotte in HK, Rhapsodie in D flat ;‘also’a set of duets: 
published in the Augener edition, = = 
~_ Inall these works he shows perfect command of the 
-.resources of the piano, melodic charm,, definite. musical 
‘form, and. skillful thematic development. The Ber- 
ceuse which appears in the present number of Tax Hrupg, 
- while not as pretentious as. Chopin’s unique ‘‘ Cradle 
Song,”’ yet presents much of interest; froma merely: 
“technical point. of view it demands quite a ‘developed. 
‘left-hand technic in’ legato chord playing, anda ‘fine 
singing tone in the melody playing of the right hand; 
all grace notes are to be anticipated, and not played simul- 
- taneously with the corresponding bass note; all marks 
ot force and expression to be strictly observed and. the 
pedal used most discreetly; the: entire: piece must be 
interpreted with freedom, giving to each shade of senti- 
ment-a corresponding change of tempo force. There 
are several, brief, passionate moments, which will bear 
- working up to to a considerable climaxi | 
. Fae, Gyalige a os Euan Ligsine. 
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“THE SPOILED OHILD.” 


Se 


BY. ANDREW - GREEN, 








Gs all the virtues réquisite in a ae teacher of music, 
-patience may be reckoned as the most “necessary. 


Especially must. this - virtue “be at hand, when the 


“gpoiled child’? comes for its lesson. Never lose 
patience; it is the most manly, godlike of virtues ; im- 
patience, the moat irrational of bad qualities, - But who 
is the ‘! spoiled child”? There are three classes of them: 


(a) auch pupils.as have had incompetent or careless 


instructors in the rudiments ; (b)) (a worse sort) such as 
from flattering: or over- indulgent treatment: have gotten 
it into. their heada that ‘‘they know something about it ;”” 


and (c) such as have been fed on. ‘trash till they have 


acquired, so to say, @ passion for jit, and ‘sneer at ae 


_ ‘thing that is good and substantial, « 


The first. class of spoiled children . will, sithout a 
doubt,. have contracted bad habits. in numbers—faulty 
posture, faulty position: of head, hands, and feet; their 
finger movement will bé bad (if. finger movement it can 
be called 3. for the generality of such neglected pupils 
usually, strike with the hand and arm ; now and then the 


‘head and the whole body must lend: their share for the: 


sake of stress) ; they will in all likelihood have scarcely 
heard of a scale. There-i is” a lady of my acquaintance 


- who made this “ -quack ! course from: beginning to end, 


‘and: when asked:to play the G: sharp acale in thirds, 
sixths, and tenths was dumbfounded, AML such ailments 
“must be cured, driven from the system, before | we can 
“do anything to add vigor to the musical life of these puny, : 
stunted pupils. re | 1. oh) 

In the first place, do not oe a moment aatoulain he 
idea of rooting out all this rank growth with ‘one. stroke. 
‘When habits are ‘once deeply embedded, it requires 
patient, untiring ‘labor to eradicate t them. ‘ Ifyousucceed 
in ridding. your pupil effectually, once and forever, of 
one bad habit with two or. three weeks of edrnest, vigilant - 
application, you. have reason to congratulate yourself. 
Hence, keep courage, and ‘be not vexed at seeing your 
first. efforts. prove,. perhaps, utterly fruitless. Keep on 
working in all patience;. ‘ ‘reprove, entreat, rebuke,’ 
_all the while directing your, attention to one sis 
fault until it utterly disappears. 
bad habit is not completely and forever put aside until a 
good one is put in ite place. Hence, agit hasbeen a 
second nature for the’ pupil to hold ‘his hands in a wrong 
position, you must work till it becomes a second naturé 
to him to hold his.hands correctly. 

One fault corrected, center your ‘energies on another 
‘with the same patience nd| perseverance. - When all. 
faults. have disappeared, ach and nly then, can you 
settle down to earnest work. is 

It might. be well, inthe case e of young pupils sha are 
inclined to be rather backward i in attacking their own 
. faults, to, offer some small prize to serve as a stimulus. 
» Get this, however, be) done but rarely. Prizes should 
generally be kept in reserve for extra occasions: never 
‘Tet them’ become ‘comnmonplace, else he lose their 
worth: 

The: second- clade. phils, that have been aptited by 
over- indulgent and flattering treatment, are rather harder 
to cure. | These pupils will have faults ; for indulgence 
overlooks instead of reproving ; flattery turns the very 
faults to praise. Their faults may not be, probably are 
not, as gross and shocking as those of the neglected 
pupil; bot they are often harder to correct, from the fact 
that it is‘harder to make such’ pupils acknowledge that 
’ they jas any faults. | They have been petted and pam- 
pared: ‘and, praised’, until, as said, they simply ‘‘ know 
how.’ And be it known that professors who do this 
kind of criminal sei are pleniiful, their main object 





_ being to let the hour pass off np plenpol as: patible, 


duty done or not. | 

You can do nothing with this sort of pupils until you 
have convinced them that they have faults. They play 
as they do on the-aut ority of.their former teacher. -Do 
they look ‘upon you as a better authority? Tf 80, the 
case is éasy; they will take. your word forit. Butin 
many cases they. will question your authority, especially 
so if you are a young hand at;teaching. Do not take it 
‘hard if they sea call your authority i in queHhon, but 














- all at once from their passion. 


‘mire and perch himself at your side? No. 


And remember. thata_ 


uietly cite (fein memory, if ‘onde the teaching of 
eminent writers on the subject. 
(they need not be verbatim), and refer them.at the same 
time to the work from which they are taken. When you 
have done. this two or three times you will not only have 


. opened their eyes to their faults, but will likewise have 


established your own authority. They will henceforth 
take your word for it. This much accomplished, the 
correction:of the faults themselves is a matter of 4 few 
weeks’ earnest and vigilant work. 

_ The third ¢lass, those whose taste has been corrupted 
by bad music, is harder to treat successfully, and 
“many futile attempts have been made to rescue this 
‘sort from the mire into which they have sunken. In 
difficulty it. is like curing a dronkerd of his padeion for 
drink, 

Do not make the mistake of attempting to wean them 
You will fail utterly. 
Instead of curing your patients, you will disgust them, 
and they will show you the door. Consider that you 
are perched at the top of a sturdy oak, that stands near 
this miré into which your unfortunate: pupil has fallen.. 
Can you expect that at one bound he should leave the 
You must 
descend, take the unfortunate by the hand, and, drawing 
him from the mire, plant him on solid footing, then teach 
him to climb, limb for limb, bough for bough, to the top 
of that sturdy tree of perféct musical culture. 

Let your selections for such pupils be. at first of the 
lowest admissible grades of music; let the melodies be 
‘striking, the piece, on the whole, of a brilliant char- 
_acter.”. Then pass on to something more sedate, all the 


: “while pointing-out the true-beauties, and passing lightly 


over those that are beauties only to the senses. In this 
way you will be able, gradually, to correct their false 
notions of beauty,—for herein lies their great defect. 

_ More specific suggestions I cannot give for the treat- 
tient of this class of pupils. Each individual case must 


be studied in itself, the pupil’s temperament and other ° 


circumstances taken into account, hefore | an effectual 
treatment can be outlined. 

May I hope that these few humble suggestions may be 
‘of, help to my friends ‘in the profession ?, I shall feel 


amply rewarded if but in the smallest degree I can help ; 


along the noble cause of true musical. culture. 


' DESURIE EAN OF “DANSE MAOABRE, " 


* “BY” E, BAXTER PERRY. 





Tur French ‘word “ Macabre” is derived from the 
“Arabic ‘‘ makabir;’’ signifying a burial place or ceme- 
tery. ‘The Danse Macabre,”’ therefore, is simply a 
‘cemetery dance,’’ or ‘‘dancé of death.” 

One.of the most prevalent superstitions during the 
Middle Ages throughout Europe, and especially in 
France, was that of.the ‘Danse Macabre,?’ a belief 
that once a year, on Hallowe'en, the dead of the church- 
yards rose for one wild, hideous carnival, one Baccha- 
nalian revel, in which old King Death acted as master of 
ceremonies. This gruesome idea appears frequently in 
the literature of the period and also in the painting, par- 
ticularly in church decoration, and & more or leas graphic 
portrayal of the ‘‘ Danse Macabre”? may still be seen on 
the walls of old cathedrals and-monasteries. 

This composition of Saint-Saens, belonging, as it does, 
to the ultra- realistic French- school of the present day 
ig.a,vivid tone picture of the same ‘‘ Danse Macabre.’ 
It opens with the twelve weird strokes indicating the 
arrival of midnight, struck out upon a vibrant tombstone 


by the impatient hand of Death himself. Then follows 


-a curious light staccato passage suggesting the moment 


when, in response to this awesome signal, the specters’ 
appear from their graves aud come tip-toeing forward to 
_take their plawes in the fantastic circle. Then a strik- 
“ingly realistic passage where Death attempts to tune up 
his fiddle, as he is to furnish the music for the dance, 

The fiddle has been lying disused since the last annual 
festival; itis yery much out of tune and refuses to come 
up to pitch.’ In spite of his best endeavors the E string 
obstinately remains at Ei flat. After repeated attempts, 
with growing vexation, he ‘abandons the effortand strikes’ 
into the dance regardless of the dissonant: resulta, 


4 


ae 








Be sure of your citations’ 


_general the C of 16,896 vibrations a second is th 








Then follows the dance itself, weird, grotesque, at 


times almost hideous, growing steadily in speed and i im- 
petuous power, its forward movement broken but once 
by a slower, more plaintive strain, suggesting the sigh of 
the night wind through the yews and cypresses. Then 
an onward crush again, more ‘fariously impetuous than 
before, ending in an almost demoniac climax of wild 
hilarity. Then a sudden hush, in which the distant crow 


-of the morning cock is distinctly heard, twice repeated, 


a signal that daylight is approaching and the revel must 
end, and with ajwild hurry and scurry the apecters be- 
take themselves to their graves once more. 

At the head of the original orchestral composition, 
serving as motto; and undoubtedly ag direct, inapiration 
for the musie, stands a curiong ancient French: poem, 
in well-nigh obsolete fourteenth century idiom. The 
musi¢ follows the verses literally line for line, reproduc- 
ing with startling accuracy every passing detail. 

The following is a free English version of the poem :— 


Ona sounding stone, 
With d bleached thigh-bone, 
The |bone ofa saint, I fear, 
Death-strikes the hour 
Of hisiwizard power, 
' And the specters haste to appear. 





From their’ tombs they rise, 
In sepulchral guise, 
Obeying that summons dread, 
And gathering round, 
. With obeisance profound, 
They salute the King of the Dead, 


Then be stands in. the middle 
And tines up his fiddle, 

And plays them a gruesome strain, 
Aud each gibbering wight, 

“Tn the moon’s pale light, 
Must dance to that wild refrain. 
| 

Now the fiddle tells, 
As the music swells, 

Of the charnel's ghastly pleasures, 
And they clatter. their bones, 
A8 al hideous groans, 

“They reel to those maddening measures. 


The chureb-yard quakes, 
And the old abbey shakes, 
To the tread of that midnight hoat, 
And the sod turns black 
On each circling track, 
Where askeleton wheels with a ghost, 
The night wind moans 
. .In saddening tones, 
Through, the gloom of the cypress tree, 
Whild the mad rout raves 
Over yawning graves, 
And the fiddle bow leaps with glee. 
So the swift hours fly 
Pill the reddening sky 
Gives warning of daylight near, 
When the first cock crow 
Sends them hiding below, 
‘To sleep for another year. 
— Translated from the French by EnwWanp Baxt ER PERRY. 


LIMITS OF THE BAR. 


Dr. L. Var Scnarcr, of Rotterdam, has been making 


some new experiments on the limits of audible sound.. 


They confirm Helmholtz’s opinion that the lowest sound 
that can be heard by the ordinary hawan ear is the A of 
twenty-eight vibrations a second ; the F below this A can 


be detected only in exceptional circumstances; the Aan. 
octave lower, of fourteen vibrations a second, cannot be - 


heard-by anyone. The fork may be seen to vibrate, but 


the sound produced could not be perceived. 


Similar experiments with a pipe of ten meters in length 
“gave the same results. The subcontra A was audible, 
but much weaker than the note a semitone higher, the 


subcontra B flat, while the subcontra F sharp was — 


inaudible. 
The upper limit of a sound varies emnmeittedtlioen’s in 
Lnigheat 
that can be distinguished by the human ear. Hence it 
results that the range of the human ear ig about ten 


octaves. 




































A 8TUDY IN DATES, 


f 


BY FRANK LL. EYER. 


A close study of the following table will reveal some 
‘facta worth remembering. 


DATE 





Handel. 
4 “Siterhowen.. uadenciale 
‘AI BB sass’ ova WEDOP seeconennconans ine 
1791.......... Meyerbeer........000 Mozart. 


1797. r Schubert... 

















es 





1826. 
1827 . °*Beethaven. 
1828..... Sehaberks 
=i T8209. wcoseases - Rapinstein. i teerenens 
"© TBAT, coscewaes ‘Mendelasohn. 
1849 ssossssees ‘Chopin. 
: 1856... Schumann, 
f 1864. cc eves Meyerbeer. 
, Wagner. 
f = Liszt. 
_ Rubinstein. 


| 5 
' ‘The two fathers lof misic, Bach and Handel, were 
born the same year] Le a 
Two gentlemen (that is, refined and elegant) compos- 
ers, Mendelssohn and Chopin, were born the same year. 
Two operatic composers, Wagner and Verdi, were 
| born the same’ year. ; 
|. Haydn was born in 1782. Add 27 years and Handel 
dies (1759). Add 27 years and Weber is born (1786). 
Add 27 years and Wagner is born (1818). 
_” Mozart was. born |1756. 
- later, 1856 Weber was born 1786. Liszt dies oné cen- 
‘tury later, 1886. | 
Take 1809, the yet Haydn died, and-Mendelssohn and 
Chopin were born ;/add one year, 1810, and Schumann 
was born ; 1 more yéar and Liezt was born; skip a year, 
, and, 1818, Wagner and Verdi were born. "Aad 18 years 
\ ‘and in 1826 Weber flied; 1827, Beethoven died ; 1828, 
./Schubert died; 1839, Rubinstein born: 
as Liszt, who was asgociated go intimately with Wagner, 
was born two years before him and died three after him. 
OF all of these, 15 in aa aaee Verdi is the only one 
_ alive to day, BA i 
'; ' Place this table bn your black- Houta and ask your 
es to find out these little facts for themselves. 


It makes:a very pleasant half hour's study, as-you will 
Jearn.if you try it. 








i Questions anil Answers, 


[Our witiirshidvs are {i vited to send in questions for this depart- 
ment, Please write thdm on one-side of the paper only, and not 


-with “other thin mithe same sheet! [In Evi 
WRITERS PULL Rana Tanetitts Can 


: Feceive no attention. , I 
“to the questiona in ta Eropr. 
a interest will not receive httention. } 


A Sunscaipen The mark used in Beethoven’ 'g Andante Cantabile 


ay isi y 


3 pedal mark. the pedal: being pressed ‘down’ whee: ‘the upward tanh 
; begins and sustained to the downward bend.: : 








, Questions tha 






+ rem, Beethoven's “Sonata, Pathetique,” Op. 18( : 








i 


SRL, , second Secondary Themes ci. Ty { Closing Theme. ' 


“HL “H" Kuyasiak, eae name of a mazurka| by Wieniawakt, is 


. pronounced Koo- -ya-Vviick, the strongest decent being onthe last 
: three lotters.. 


















































































Schumann dies one century __ 


_ a work by Justis covering this: field. 


_ into the swing, feeling its rhythmic flow, then ringing the music 


MUST. BE GIVEN, or |the questions will’ 
no.case-will the writer a. name be printed : 


ters no Beneral Sf 


a 8. M, Lin. giving pieces that have basses 





eo RMT, ‘stands : for Main Theme; B.T. 1, First Secondary Theme 





(Cres 
2, Consccutive thirds may be used'in any number, but. they. ge 
monotonous if long continued; :therefore in 
they are limited to three in succession. “Cansecutive fifths ar 
strictly forbidden in the “books, but used. by fonvorert wheneve 
they fee] disposed. The only way to learn Yow. to use them jis t 
observe how good commoners use. them. No foncise rule can. be 
given. : : d : 

3. It would be a courageous man abe. ‘would vpnture to Pronohineg 
any book the best on harmony.” - : 

4, The chant in’some form is supposed..to be the enplest form ol 
musical expression. 

5. Instruments appear to ‘have ope first boa to. iecompany the 
voice, : ‘ 

6, The arpeggio on page 24 of Vol. Tof “Tou h i Technic. ” ip 


called the diminished seventh bécauae a chord ig 80 called when the 








interval from the firat ‘to the/seventh is seven| n Tatters, embracing| 








nine half- tones—ae B DEA. flat es ee 


MN. K. B,In answer to your request for a. " programme of Ameri- 2 


can compositions, af would suggest the following from ‘which to make 


choice: Piano Solo, Bruno Oscar Klein, lOp. 43 Bight Characteriatic| 


Pieces,” grades 3 to 4... EB. A. McDowell, ‘Op. 17, No. 2, ‘“Hexentanz,” 
grade 4, ‘Templeton Strong, Op. ‘41, ‘Five Pas) grade 3. 
Win. H.-Sherwood, Op. 14,'Nos,-1 to: 5, all good. Nos, 1 to 3/are 
arranged for four hands. 
Overture.” . Foote, Op. a1, No. 1, Air‘inF, grade 
mezzo,” grade 4; No. 3, “ Gavotte,” grade 3-4 

Op. 42. Piano and Violin,—Foote, ' Sonata’.in 
grade 4. Songs,—Mrs. H.. "H.-A: Bh ek, “Empress of the Miah. ia 
Chadwick, ‘ Album of Seventeen’ othe, for, ci or contralto: 





4; No, 2, ‘“Inter- 
feDowun, f Suite, 4 


(very fine).. Foote, Elaine's Song,” a aes 
Baritone ‘or. Alto.” Duets,—Mra,Riack, ‘A Canadian Boat Song,” 

soprano and baritone. . Jules. Jord| ie “Love's Reward, ies Eee 
and.tenor. G. W. Marston, “ Land 8 Peace,! iW soprano and alto. 


in, “Five Songs for: 


to study music. I am taking lessons ofa celebrated Pianist, ‘and 


he gives me # piece that I practice: upon until T.can: play it, and |' 


then at. the lesson he sits down ‘and plays it, part, of it, afterward 
requiring me to produce. the same. -effed that he did; in’ other 
words, I am m simply imiiatipe However, I 7 ‘Jedrning to playa few 
e that method. is all 
DE advise me eee 
“Yeasons, why for 
they abke to the pupil. .|By 








all of the’ rules and suggestions thal 
. this .method the. pupil gains aL. broader ‘Enowledge, sone whieh | 
’ enables him-to continue his progress! ‘when he eee teacher’ 


‘and puts him in ‘possession of the; mecessary. stock of knowledge for 
teaching: Bot | a teacher who simply shows how'a passage is done, 
‘ora movement, in’ technics is made, ee “pupil: entirely 
helpless,-so far. as self-improvement, ‘or. teachi 

‘cerned. 


vd be oS. oes ae ‘s 
s. R, D.—I have been. teaching about a year, nnd I have two! or 
three pupils who trouble me. very. much. from their lack of 
“accuracy intime. How can I make: -theni seen correct time?- 
Ans.—Your question if” answered’ fully: would require: several: 
pages of THE EtupE, but in briefs, many pupils fail to. play in 
time because they do not know ‘the ‘time et of the notes and 
rests, and this is true of a very large proportion of pupils who are 
considerably advanced. The meme) is to givg them work in a 
music writing-book, where all manner of tim difficulties come, 
under consideration. THe ErupE publisher. is Just about to issue 
‘Another help is to, play 
scales and arpeggios with accents. Tn all’ of -their reading they 
should try to read whatever belongs to a single: pulse with one 
mental effort. - Another help is to play bs ml ema cand. to 
play. in’ four-hands. music. Chorus - singing is la special help in 
development of a feeling for time. 





developing the time from within: outward, gettin a rhythmic pulse 


to thei inner time sense, celoulating. the. notes len ths by Pulses. : 


and Liszt's 3"Transcripts” for the piano, 
ay such music? 


slrict ‘counterpoin : 


For four fein ge ;''Melpomene| © 


,G. minor,” Op, 20, iat 


1B others: is con. | 












Ans.—Gottachalk’s “ Last Hope ” has been | a ery popular piece 
in musical departments ‘of seminaries, their grad hates often making 
that their commencement piece; besides, the sa: ¢ is true of some,” 
of the easy “Transcripts " by Liszt. 





‘higher than the performance of such music. 
‘merei” has been played in an exaggerated, m 


4 


From thig fact critics. have: 
gotten into the, habit of ridiculing a musician hip :that, aims no “ 
humann's “Trau- 


ickish; sentimental : dealer would sell the same composition to the pupil. 


style; the piece seems to appeal.to a certain clhss of soft-hearted: i 


and weak-headed pluyers ; 
music under consideration to warrant the atti 
toward’ it; 


ude. of. the 


it is only when such music is male-a stand 


: these: should be directed at the players: and not ‘ati the music. 
tenth. or more, and at the same. pulse there is a 
“hand, I fail-to ‘get a satisfactory musical result. 1] iave ‘in mind -the: 
first two ‘pages of Hensgelt’s Spring Song,” ah Tn same form of 





wae appears frequently in my ‘work, How ca I remedy this? © 
CANS. ~~There are two common mistakes in playing passages ‘such 
as you ‘describe. - 
instant that they atrike the’ lowest: ‘basa note... T 
tended or upper bass note to come in alone, and i 
and ‘what are you here for?” effect. 


is allows the ex- 
ives a thumping 


"or the uppér ‘of the bass notes; ‘The correct, waly. is to strike -the 





right hand exactly with the upper noie of _thé/ left, especial care: | 
being given that the topmost ‘note of all shall r ceive, the greatest 
anne of touch and, sound forth. with the gre teat fullness; also, 











critic: 


rd- of. - 
attainment that one is warranted in critical remarks, and! then: 


which ‘extend :a 
hord for the;right aie 


Pupils style the right-hand fis ‘at the same. 


however, there is mht in the of cary 


“in, the same ‘Space. of time. 


“the movement. 


“there must be an exnct simultaneonsness potween the Ga bands: a 
that is, the right hand strikes precisely with the left, when it takes 


the upper of the bass notes. To get the beat effect the upper note 
“of the left hand should be played very softly, with no. resistance 


in the thumb, ‘and, the lower notes of the right hand played very. . 
“The - 


-softly, with no resistance with the. thumb -of that. hand. 
melody note. should receive most of the ‘effort, and ‘when clearness 


and brilliancy is desired the finger thet. lays the e melody should [ 


“snap under. the palm. 900+ 
Wek, M. 1 havea pupil who is constantly stumbling ad Ae, 


ing in an-over-careful, manner; there: asems tobe .a-desire for | 
How 2s 


directing every finger movement ‘by. special mental effort. 


can T get. better niusical results fromhim? |; . : 


| SANS.—Ag 800n Ag the ‘pupil begins to, know ‘the piece somewhat, 


: there should be a special effort to. deliver each phrase as a continu- 

ous musical thought. vAvoid. breaking: and hesitating. To-do this ; 
it will ‘be necessary to. play. each phrase_ many. times over, until he- 
can give the phrase i in an unbroken manner several times in succes... 
‘sion, A most valuable help_ is to memorize extensively and then e 
Another. Way of. 


five ont the phrases. BS: musical : ‘impressions, - 
putting it would be, to play musical Ahought instead of mere notes, 


oor: to, play. what the notes express, instead. of: [taking an Be to 


Play nothing but the notes. 


eae) 


“—D: E—The fifth, fourth, and cave are ‘eatied perfect. for ‘the 
_geagon. that any ‘alteration of them produces a. dissonance that 
~requires resolution. ‘The: third - major. and: minor‘and the fifth.” 
tnajor: and minor: are ealled. imperfect: congonances, because they: 
are. equally consonant, whether major: or. minor; in’ “reality, the. 
“octave is ‘the only. perfect consonance. in: the -modern system of 
“music, as, owing. to temperament, the fifths: ‘Brea little at, “conge-| * 


quently the fourths alittle sharp, | : 
2. ‘The ‘preat ‘masters were not of a ‘fault nding disposition by 


a any means, but, like all: serious artists, they had no patience with 


: 8. 0. AI have come from a. Western home to an’ Eastern city “ pretense or dullness, and asa large amount of nervous irritability - 


“always accompanies genius, they. were not. alw ays ore to con- ao 


ceal their feelings, - 





-B. Tt is not easy to. say eho is ‘the peauieeh itving planlst, 80 


3 many: different. points. have..to be taken’ into consideration, nob ‘ 
‘only of. “technic; ?: but. in a. greater, degree. of the powers’ of 
‘interpretation, it the present time. : 
ideal of the. majority of music. “lovers, but ‘there are others, as..- 
-Pachmann’ ‘and. D'Albert, ‘who™ ‘may claim: ane justice to gua 


Paderewski seems 10 fulfill the 


With him, 





~ DoMINICAN SISTERS. _The ctnlement ue an : petidental can, and a 
does under certain -eonditions, affect. notes in ‘the following bee is 
scortainly correct, -as. thousands. of” musicians, especially English: : 
‘speaking ones, ean testify. : “Numerous examples, particularly i in old. : 
editions, in works, of the masters, can be cited. : It is true, however, m 

tg dying. out, and. in modern. works: Lit is rarely” ae 





that the. custom 
“found, But to enable pupils to- fully. comprehend ‘the’ ‘old. editions 


ae should be taught, sourled ? wit the Spanien of: its disuse. 


cee 


E, a Practically tHe is- no difference between’ 3. 8 and 3-4time;: > 


the accent is the same in each; the length of each beati istegulated by |. 


Theoretically there are reasons which’ govern com~- 
posers of intelligence i in the choice oF the time signature, RR, 





“iM. (on Ga.—At the very beginning of a child's: ‘musical instruction: i 


practice the habit of reading ae aight, using, of course, the simplest ‘ 


examples: say the fivesounds from. ctog in notes of. different value ; 


whole notes; then. half- notes ; ‘then quarters, eighths; dotted half. ; 
Bee S a4 


notes, etc. ‘As the pupil advances, use more extended form a 
that B thorough knowledge. of the Beale” and. its. fingering is a 
uired ; the form and: fingering of the “arpeggois and solid chords ; 








knowledge: of names. “of. notes, time, fingering, ete, sight, reading -is 
largely a matter of confidence i in one’s self. Read a little every day, 


increasing the difficulty of the compositions as facility i ig ‘aequired,: 
“but go slowly. Never stop. to correct a a passage; review it some other 

40. H. BI have wher reading” “music” journals Been. slighting. | 
! allusiona to Gottschalk’s " Last Hope, to Schumann's“ Traumerei,” 


Why B Haale writers ae 


time. 3 a - 


You, will find Dr. ‘Clarke's ie ‘on Tunnels suitable to your : 
It may be obiained through the editor of: ‘THE ErupE 


needa. 
Recreation pieces’ ‘should go hand‘in hand with mechanical exer. 
cles, and may ‘be | given to:a pupil as goon as. the various notes and 


their values are well understood, but ‘the pieces must. be carefully .- 


'selected:and adapted to the eeepeeneide and technical ability of 
the. pupil, ; tes : a 


E. Bel. Mase, —It ig  gattaidily eke and proper that g . teacher 











the fingering of. the: various ‘figures and groups of. notes, in ascend- a 


“ing and: descendin Practice, readin slowl at first. 
pAnd this is the poin aimed ae er E. y 


" at—that is, the pupil must depend upon. the inner rhythmic gense, 


‘Do not “ go... 
back” for correction; ; keep steadily on to the end.: With a proper : 


should: farnish music to. the, pupil-at the price at which the. music : 


i ABR aR 


2. Observe carefully, that the three “notes. are of ‘equal Jength: while 


‘occupying exactly the. time. needed for playing the zwo notes, “After.” 
“accomplishing this, try 5 notes in place. of 4,.. Establish the time and. . 
rhythm by playing the 4 notes firmly, with o little accent: on the first. 
one; then endeavor to bring in-the 6 notes—as evenly. as possible— et 
“Later try 7.in place of 6, firmly establish- ay 


OBB. si, ‘Kans. 16 play groups of notes containing odd: numbers, o 
as7in ‘pinod of 6, etc. it is a good plan to begin practice, with the .. 
easiest and best known’ form, namely, the triplet, 3 notes in place of 


ing the group ‘form:of: 6 in the amind, as in the ‘case ‘of groups: of 4 


“motes.” x 
duce the 3 notes, of the bass confidently, feeling as if they were tobe é 
“played against. 6 notes, but. without any special desire to divide 


: The other, mistake is “when |. 
. the chords are arpeggioed with the right hand ane with the lower. 


“Mann. 


When this. can be readily done. with - the right ‘hand, intro- 


them into the treble; BNOUP. eae 


a 





“The sasential: Jealiies ofa. work: of mae ‘those 
which impart to it its character of the beautiful, are pre- 
cisely those which: defy and bas hia 1—Haupt- 








































































; - concert in Ne ew York and Chicago— 
sixty- geyen concerts ae g $180, 000—that Twas accosted ©’ - 
-* one evening by.a well 


that I 


‘than: ae ‘the whole ‘of. Paderewski.’?. 
_ angere 





know rolled into one:’ 


self. 1 


. inability to ‘suppress it. | 
Of course, no. ‘display: of. jealousy: or a any other kind of 
' malice ‘can harm. an artist like’ Paderewski, for in the 





 s congregated for a 
| Why, the most slanderous kaffee-klatsch is flattery com- 
, pared with the tall one heara at such misical saviennge. 





Ir was during: the second concert| tour of Paderewski 
in America, when he never earned less than $1500 in a. 





- small town, and.as much as. $5000 and. $7000 at a single 
the total. receipts for 


nown pianist who is noted for 
his. ingane jealousy of all rivals,—al pianist, I muat add, 
who hag never had in America the lingeesa he deserved. 
He was highly indignant; over what he. was pleased to 
call: the ue 't Paderewsli craze,” and although he knéw 











ee 
pianist, ae volunteered the sneering information that 


there was ‘more genius in the little finger of D’ Albert 
L was naturally 
by. ‘this ill-bred remark addressed to an enthu- 
siast,* and, my "dander? being. up, 1. replied sharply :, 
“ Mr, x in- ‘my opinion ‘there. is more. genius in the 
little finger of Paderewski than in all other pianiata I 
It was a cruel retort—brutal, if 


you will—and, ‘of! COUTEE, nae did not mean it. “The 





pianist, . seemed atunhed for. a moment, then he said 
‘Well, I think you will find the artists agreeing. 
with me.?.+ al know that Mr. Joseffy and Dr, William - 
‘Mason, the two most eminent authorities on piano 
‘Playing: 


mildly; 


in New Y. rk, do not. “agree with you,” was 
my answer. A “ Besides,”” 1 added, my ‘ dander”? 
being +P. again (dyspepsia, 1 suppose), * cae consider my- 


To my. surprise, ‘when the. concert was over, I found 


~.. ently, that his foolish remarks had ‘cost him my good : 
will aga critic. 





of ‘his. opinion of. (Paderewski, | | 


as I to mine. Weare both to blame for losing our tem- 


“per: and “expressing our: views in exaggerated terms. 
But let me tell: you: one thing : ag a friend. - You know, 
better. than I do, that you: have. not been e success ia’ 


New York. “Now, do you think it. would have-done you 


‘as one of the most ardent admirers of: the Polish © 


. myself waylaid at the door by the same Mr. XX, who was’ 


ina most abject and penitent. mood, from fear, appar- hea great many more if the jealous musicians themselves 


did not make it an invariable rule, whenever a new 
: He began to apologize, and to express _ 
“the hope that he had not offended me by the expression 
ae «My dear Mr. KYL 
‘ replied, “you ‘have just as much right to your, ebiien! 


the least good if Paderewski also had been a financial 


: failure? Think about that question, and it will ‘help you 
_ to cure’ a jealousy which, since it leads you to belittle a 
“genius who i iB. popular idol, will only make pedple: dis- .- 


like you.”” “ea, : 


“Apparently my little sermon neue to his heart, for not’ 


long: afterward T ‘saw him ata ‘Paderewski concert, ap- 


planding one. of that pianiat’a’ own compositions vigor: | 


| 


“ously. - And the. reason why I have related this little 


| 


incident in ‘detail is because I believe that it teaches one 


of the most usefal lessons to a great many other pianists, 


—the- lesson. that jealousy never hurts the person:who is 


its object, but may. be very. detrimental to him who 
harbors _ it. 
realistic novels. kchows | that’. nothing 80 surely: ruing a 
lover's chance, of winning as jealousy of rivals and 
The same is true of pianists, 





case of a genius the public judges for itself and cares 
very little what experts and professionals say, experi- 


“ence having shown that in the estimating of men of 


‘genius. experts and professionals are usually behind the 


times, But°in the case ‘of minor pianists it is different. 
Here’ the public is often at 8 ‘loss whether it should 


applaud -or. not. A little encouragement fi from generous 





_Tivals would i ‘in such cases often help a minor pianist to 
But instead of helping - 


such success as he deserves. 


Every ‘one who has atudied . life or read: 







The vile of etiquette zeems to be: “ fla ae about 


_ those. who are. present, but, abuse everybody. else who 
1 goon became so Bick and — 


devotes himself to music.” » 
tired of this malicious and trivial small talk, that I 
avoided these’ places altogether; but my. experiences 
there have often made me reflect on. the great harm. 
-musical people do to their art and to each other by their 
everlasting jealousies and ill-natured comments. 

if: the contemptuous criticiems of rivals and other 


- professional were confined to these after- concert gather- 


ings in’ beerthalls, no great harm would be done. But 
they are carried all over town, and with remarkable 
celerity ; for while -praise travels slowly, dispraise has 
wings, And) now note the result. Schumann has justly 
‘said: that one disparaging criticism has the force of ten 
favorable ones.. No one likes to be taken for an igno- 
_Famus, or supposed to be- less fastidious than others. 
/Consequently when a‘ new pianist appears, though his 
talent. be great enough to give genuine pleasure, few 
will venture’ to give him hearty praise or applause for 
| fear of being sneered at by the malicious rivals and their 
friends. Th hus: their enthusiasm is suppressed, and no 
attempt mate to induce others to. go to these concerts. 
| Result: another fiasco, another, victim of jealousy, 
| another artist: who had hoped to be. a concert pianist 
condemned to the drudgery of a teacher’s life. 

Pianists and other. musicians should learn to dwell 
together in} peace. Jt is uphill work to interest the 
public in good music, but the work could be done much 
more’ easily if all honest musicians put their shoulders 


together to| push the wagon up hill, instead of combin- 
more-or-less. of. an artistic individual, even if 1.doi4 


not play the piano in public.” 
my back on him and gave the usher my seat-checks. 





z ing into cliques, one of which always pulls down what 
And with this I turned . 


the, other is laboriously trying to push up. I do not 
believe there are, in Greater New York, with its three 
millions of inhabitants, more than 10, 000 persons who 
really care for.good music. But T am: sure there would 





artist comes forward, to proclaim to the public from the 
house tops|that he is ‘no good.’?. Can the public’be 
blamed if it believes them, and conscientiously stays 
away from all concerts, since they are all disparaged by 
‘one clique oranother? Is it not obvious that the jealous 
pianist bites off his own nose to apite another's face? 


2 


| i 
‘eg TO BEOOME: A PIANIST. 





BY. CECIL PaRL FORSYTH. 
ALraouGE 1 music has joa: most rapid strides in the 
past few years aud the people are becoming better edu- 
cated to a higher ideal in the art of music, yet the ad- 
vancement only extends, comparatively speaking, to the 
cities and larger towns. The’ gréat majority still con- 
sider musi 


_be learned|in their spare moments, 











How many people there ate who think that. to learn .. 


to flay the piano is one of the easiest things in the 
world! They seem to think that to become an accom- 
plished pianist, all that is necessary is to take two or 
three terms of lessons and only practice during their 
leisure time, and in the end if the result does not meet 


- the fault i | entir ly their own. 


. their expe oi the teacher-is blaméd for it, whereas 


him, the jealous rivals:do all they can to bring about 


~ his fiasco; and when their turn comes he does the same 


for them. 


_When I was a hedivten I oRen went, sie concerts,” 


to beer halla where goloists and orchestral performers 
| chat. Talk of old women’s gossip! 
































To all students of the piano who wish to become pro- 
ficient (and by proficient I mean from an artistic stand- 
point, which every student should aim at), T would say 
‘first make | up your mind that.it will not only take you a 
‘year, but 3 years of solid, earnest study. 

Now at what age should a pupil commence to study? 
In my opinion the study of music cannot be commenced 
too early.; In looking back over the history of ‘the 
world’s greatest artists, we find that sound precepts and 
correct technical habits were inculcated'at a very early 


age, ata time ~when the mind quickly. receives ideas and 
is more apt tar¢member them. The hand will be soft 


“and flexible, and the fingers will.do. with comparatively 
little effort what.is required of them, whereas in later 


years the mhuseles ill have become stiffened and it will 


be almost impossible to get them to do as. they are bid- ~ 
-den. Then, too, as’ the muscles grow they wi ‘ll be 





moulded by the technical difficulties required, and the 





She 





“mere copyiat. 


the easiest accomplishment—something to - 
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‘muscles of the hand and arm will remain loose and pli: 
able as they were in childhood. 

What shall we study? In order to be an artistic pian- 
ist, the student must study other branches of music 
besides the piano. The mechanical side only will be 
developed by the study ofthe piano alone, but the 
intellectual side can only be developed by reading and 
atudying all-the other branches of the art. ; 

The student must be a broad thinker, and able to form 
ideas of interpretation of his own, and not always be a 
To this end he'should study harmony, 
history, musical form, ete. 5. become familiar with the 
scores of the great masters by a thorough analysis of 
‘them ; i read the poets, magazines, and papers on music, 
At least two. musical journals should - be taken, one 
which will give information as to what ig going on in 
the musical world, such'as the Musical Courier, the.. 
other containing helps to the study of music. For this 
last no better journal is published than the Erups. It 
is always full of good and useful things to the reader. ' 

If the student follows a course of study like the above, 
then, and then only, will. he broaden out into the musi- 
‘cian—the artist. As the rosebud unfolds day by day 
into the most beautiful and sweet-smelling of flowers, 80 
the pianist will each day give more and more pleasure 
to himself and to others, because he has learned to 
-play music and not merely notes. 
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ALMOST DISOOURAGED. 





BY H. H. J. 





A very successful teacher recently remarked to me: 
‘¢T find so many pupils who look upon music as a play- 
‘thing entirely. And their parents encourage them in the 
idea of learning just enough about music to ‘ show off’ 
in company, sing a few pretty ‘Annie Rooney’ and. 
‘Sweet Marie’ style of pieces, and a few pretty waltzes 
and marches and descriptive ‘Storms at Sea,’- at 
home, church socials, receptions, .and, card-parties— 
which is all right enough, if that is what is wanted. 
‘But I get almost discouraged trying to convince them 


‘that in order to, do. that acceptably, to their credit and 


mine, much good, solid practice is needed. . They say, 
‘Oh! our day-school studies are so hard this. year, we 
don’t get time to practice.’. What can be done?’ Do 
the best we canunderthe circumstances. If the powers 
that be so will it, I see no better way than to submit. 
Music is of heaven, and should do things worthy of her 
origin and birthplace. ‘‘Sometime, somewhere, reward 
will surely come,’’ if we do our duty as we see it by the: 
light of our environments. 


WRIST TRAINING BEFORE FINGER. 





BY H. 0. KELSO, JR. 





‘Taere are many scientific reasons why the develop- 


_ ment of wrist technic should precede that of the fingers. 


There are about thirty. muscles whose tendons pass 
through or are attached to or very near the bones of the. 
-wrist. When any of these muscles not directly em- 
ployed become-tense a rigid wrist is likely to result, in 
consequence of which freedom of movement of wrist 
and fingers is impeded. 


It is apparent that legato octave. practice principally) ~~~ 


concentrates all the movements at the wrist. 
’ ‘The anatomy of the arm, besides all scientific reasons, 
favors the development of wrist technic before that of 
the fingers. Therefore it is advisable to give legato. 
-octave work before scales, trills, arpeggios, Or any. work. 
requiring a predominance of finger action. A separated 
conscious control ‘of the wrist-muscles from. those of the 
fingers and ‘the development of the great principle of 
the Wrist Directing the Hand are more easily accom- 
‘plished by legato octave practice than by any other single 
depertient of piano technics. 


sh 4 








—I never look upon a group of: ‘eachont put I am re-: 


minded of the expression of St. Andrew's, “The noble - 


army of martyrs.’ 





























NON-SUOOERS. 





i Wuar volumes could be written on the subject of 
failures, especially i in the-matter, of music. study. Heart- 
burns, regrets, disappointments ‘galore, seem to be the 
stock-in-trade of |the average music student ; and in’ the 


pursuit of the sacred calling—we use the wow’ advisedly 
As one of © 


* perhaps it is ag well that it should be so. 
the characters in Henry Arthur Jones’ delightful play, 
“The Middleman,” go - expressively states: ‘* Every 
failure brings you nearer to sudcess,’”’ or as siiaeril 
writer puts it, ‘' Failure i is the key-note of success,’’ so 
one feels justified i in accepting what at the time seems 
an irksome reality as really being.a means to the de- 
sired end. | 
Rubinstein held, and held settily, that the pursuit of 
music study, if properly directed, was a pilgrimage 
fraught with disappointments and hardships, which had 
of necessity to be endured prior to the entrance to the 
holy port tals of: success. 
One cannot emerge from the commonplace into the 
{ empyrean of blissful: notoriety without hard and pro- 
-longed labor. The ascent to Parnassus is no ‘‘ picnic,’ 
but a hard and rocky road full of pitfalls and brambles. 
Prizes are few, disappointments numerous. <A writer 
has recently stated-that “out of the six hundred Ameri- 
~~ can girls who annually go to study.in Milan, there may 
be half a dozen who attain a measure of success; the, 
others,. after spending -all they have in ineffectual: study 
' and struggles too terrible to be recounted, either sink 
into-chorugs ‘singers ‘or else creep back to their homes 
{ disheartened and disgusted, to pine in obscurity over the 
losa of the visions of delight that, like will o’ the wisps, 
, bad led them into quagmires.”’ 


‘We are not attempting to discourage musical students: ~ 


and musical aspirants, only re-sounding the note of 
caution, which it is well to occasionally repeat. Do 
not be too sanguine, too ambitious, too hopeful ; be 
_ 8incere, terribly in earnest ; remember what Carlyle says 
: —it is applicable to all — of workers, ‘' Work 


then, like a star, unhasting and unresting 3 it is all thou . 


hast to face eternity with,” and, if you have the requisite 
italent‘and physical tease thers are’so many ‘ifs’? 
‘in the question of ultimate success in matters musical 
+~then all may yet be well. —Presto, 





PREJUDIOE IN MUSIOAL aus 





_ “*Presupice in Musical Art” is the ariifec of an ad- 
mirable article’ in the London Musical Standard, from 
which we make some excerpts covering the salient 
‘points made. J.-H. Bonawitz, the author, goes right at 
the point of the matter partly in this wise :—- 
Prejudice in musical art arises (as do all other preju- 
dices) from alack of understanding. . There are millions 
of people who go to oratorios, operas, and concerts 
without ever getting beyond the surface or really under- 
standing the deeper meaning of the divine art. I even 
_, 0-80 far as to assert that one-half of those who ) cultivate 
» music (professional musicians and Critics included) have 
no more natural calling for the art they are exercising 
‘than “a good thany- physicians, clergymen, actors, or. 
-. generals may be said to have for their particular profea- 
sidng,; ‘in short, I am inclined, to believe hag the great 
majority a people i aré unmusical.. 


; Bey a 











“mann ‘that Schubert’s works were drawn from oblivion. 
“We also know in what a noble and- manly ‘maanner. 





“and how enthusiastically Schumann. spoke of Mendels- 
“sgohn and Chopin, and Liszt of Wagner, at'a time when 










Sposers. : 
2 2 ae at 
en | ! ey eR 


ou is. ‘owing to those whose mundial 1 i _— given, and 


£ 
“great musical works, and not to the public or to the 
/ Byetage critic or musician. 





‘other European countries But together: 


advising the artists and the hairy public. 


= Husical Standard. 


- Gungl, ging). 


. Ricci, 18:’ché. ; 
Thalberg, til/berG. ae : 
: Thiele, tél’e. eT ae 


ut Perhaps, it is genius alone that und lands j genius. ng 
',And we are indeed chiefly indabted to Mendelssohn that. 
‘Wwe now possess the great works of. Bach, and to Schu- > 
: : Pia, na, 


‘Enter, strii-né-f/rii, 


Haydn and Mozart.defended and appreciated each other, : 


“the. public knew little- or ‘nothing about those, great com- : 


other,. great musicians, who: understood and supported ; 
each other, that the world now possesses a treasury of ° 


The public (always cautious. 


in musical, as in. other matters) has 1 a fe done ‘more 


than endorse the opinions’ of great authorities. Moritz 
Hauptmann once said : 
see Bach's name (on the-programme) 
bach.” This is perhaps the most cau 
popular musical taste which ‘was ever 


few words. 


and hear Offe n- 
tic eriticism 





’ The real criterion. of a musical nation. is ‘he cultiva- 


tion of good music at home. ‘The assertion one often 
hears .that.‘‘ every German is a musi¢ian 
One might as well say that every Bate isa bicy- 
clist.. It cannot. be denied, however, [t hat the piano- 
forte-playing- and chamber- music: cultivating Germans . 
and Austrians have given the. world a greater number — 
of genuine composers and musical amat urs than. all the. 





Musical criticism should . 


Es thin only be exerci: fed 
by. persons who are really co co 


petent jof guiding and 
'Theoreti- 
cally, a critic ought indeed to, stand as high. above. the 
artist he criticises aa a teacher above¢hi pupil. “If He 


is not the case, his criticiems ¢ are pak littl or no value,— 
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“KEY ‘TO _PRONU oration, 





& as in fat, man. 6 as an nore room. 





i“ ‘mate, sale, 9 a tub ton. | 
i‘. faryfather.. © i a,“ ente, few. Le 
& '- talk, walk. hy full! book. 
i ** ant, task. \ iiGerman French Ww. 
e hen, pet. ‘ol,as-in oul bow Pece 
& ‘* meet, seat. ou ‘« round, now. 
&é ‘her, heard. oth “thin. cor | 
i. ity sin, “ TH“ then. | 
i“ pine, tight. ° OH Germah ch, as in ach. 
o ‘ hat, on. GiGer.g, ab in Hamburg.» 
& “hole, boat. N: French nasal n, as in 
6 * nor,-song. - en, ton. |. 
PERSONS. : 4 
Amati, i-mi1é oe ar i 


André, oN-dra’, ! 
Caraffa, or Carafa, k 
Concone, kon-k6/ne. 
Greatorex, grai’6- -reke. 
Grisi, gré’ed. 


LPH TH, 


| 
| 
Halévy, a-li-vé’. - TPs wesy ; 
Hummel, him/mel. | 
Kretitzer, kroit/ser. 
Lindpaintner, lint’ pint- ner.” , | 


Vieuxtemps, vy®-toN’. 
Weber, va/ber (German pronunciation). 


OPERAS, 
Avinita: 3 tir- mo’ di ; or Armjde, tir-méi’, 


- -Ernani,. er-nii/né. / | 


‘Postillon ‘de Longjumeau, pos- oe ON’ dé loN-cbi-mo’, 


TERMS: | 


Tutti, totti. 


Rubato, r-bii710, : tg 
Vaudeville, vod’ vil. | 











. Temporary discouragement is not a Had sign. Ii ia 
far better ‘to’ be dissatisfied with your. p gress than to 
believe yourself omniscient: In the first case, unless y you 


are a moral coward, you will be: Spurred on t0 greater 
effort ; 


I 
vt 


E 


plain fact that you are Agta, Riss rd. 





© Our dear nt a love to 


on 
‘expressed 1 in a. 
| o. voice is concerned, what. might be: good advice for:one._ - 


is absurd. - 


: “ etrewed ‘with -roges.. 


_ledged social. leaders. 


while,'on the other hand, you will, through 


"vanity, incapacitate. yourself. even’ fro} leataing the - 


|) HINTS T0 STUDENTS, 


I 





Ep BY JEAN ‘DE RESZKE. 





You ae me for Ba few oe of ‘advies to vocal: shite 
dents. It isa difficult task you set me, for, as far.as the . 


“student might be bad advice for another. 
Lewill jot down a few i impressiong. =) 
sq Art ia nota ‘trade. One cannot. learn to Bing Ailes . 
from early youth one has shown innaté musical: aptitude, 
_a Correct ear, and a. natural comprehension of rhythm. 
- Taste, style, and sentiment will come later. by the force 
_of work, observation, love of the beautiful. 
order to become a singer, one must have been a singer ~~ 
“from the cradle. It, therefore, you have not always 
“been able toi sing, do not tempt fate on 1 the ae stage. 
That i is my first piece of advices, = 
-Moreover, do: not fancy. that: our ‘career is. a ie 
It is far from that. 
, the inevitable troubles and uncertainties of your dé but, - 
you will find that the farther you. advance i in your career: ~ 
the more trouble you will have, and this will be because 
-you yourself have come to have a better idea of. what. 
art demands, and a more perfect understanding of your 
-Tesponsibility toward the public. - 


Nevertheless, 


| / Thus you are fated. to. be always cane ay your 


“own work. And so it is that in trying to climb, > higher. 

- and higher you may fall and break- your, neck. - 
I do not say all this to. discourage students who feel an 

irresistible. vocation for the stage, and who are strong 

enough; to struggle. successfully. against the numerous, ~ 

difficulties that beset them. 


_Verse in the Bible : 4“ Many are called, buf few chosen. Me 
“~To sum up. ay. convictions and artistic Aepirations,; let . 
me say this :-— ae ; 
~ Study. worda, i in onder thats you. may. enunciate ‘hee 
intelligently “The singer that does not a ar ticulate oleealy 
shows that he distrusts himself; = 
Exercise your heart.. Suffer. Pat youreell 3 in. the — 
-place of the characters’. -whose. woes you sing; weep 
with them in: their sorrows in private before you com- 
municate them to the public. Ags 
Strive ever to move yourfiearers—not 0) sbhantak a 
Ite¥s'to the heart, which is the basis of humanity, that 
you should first appeal, and ‘only after that to the ear, ee 


' The Musical and, 1 Dramatic Weng, oe 


| 
Brodpwixpep.—What more can we do? As an asso- 
ciation we should emphasize the need of ‘a, far more... 
thorough and broad general éducation outside of music, ‘ 
that our musicians may hold their place beside the other : 
“professions and exert the force they should’ as. citizens... 








Indeed, one.of our’ ‘special duties is to’ teach the general Ls 
public by example that-all education which does not 


develop the artistic as well as the practical makes an, 
uneven and illy-balanced citizen, and detracts from the 
efficiency of the. body. politic and the happiness of each ' 
community. We. recognize the ‘superior disciplinary. 
value of. real: musical ; study, and realize ite force for good 
and happiness. ‘We ‘know that no. study requires. more - 
~ Intense application and concentration. . But the general 
public do-not.. The work of ignorant, selfish, and care- 


~ lesa teachers in music, a8 well asall other branches, i is.a 


menace to good citizenship. <6. - Morse. 


Br Wink “AS. Servants, —Do: your best to overcome: 
the stumbling- block ‘of prejudice i in. each community. : 
Induce all who have: musical talent..to contribute some. 
song, ‘solo, - ete. 
_ pieces, but receive graciously all aid. Be yielding, not 

‘stubborn ; be energetic. laborers for. harmony. Be.soci- 
able, seek polished 3 manners, for musicians are acknow: 
‘Seek a liberal: education. A 
musician must’ be an- educated man or woman to be-a | 
leader. Only: such men and women can make an asso- 
ciation a success—a power.—J. M. Tracy. 


Don’t concern yourself about your ‘etal’ fut about . 
‘your work, . Work hard-and work long, and if you have 
~ealent your work. ol show it.— FL. Byer. : 


But in. 


‘Aside from ane 


I say it:for the benefit of ° 
: weaker vessels, to. whom I think. it. well to ‘recall the 








Don’t criticise harshly and. tear to .. 
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‘WHY SHOULD. WE sTUDy. HARMONY? 


BY BERTRAM. ©. HENRY. 





[ 
‘Braet musician Aiba why it is necessary” ‘to atudy 


harmony, but it is often hard to give reasons which yall 


have weight with the pupil. An analogy between music 

and literature frequently, helps to clear up 4 cloudy 
matter, and it may assist us here. : Harmony i is to music 
what grammar is to languagée,—a systematic statement 
ot the principles of structure. | While we can’ get ‘along 


--yery well in English without ° knowing : ‘very much. of. 
formal grammar, because the principles. which govern 


- the construction of English sentences become a part of 
the very texture of ‘our thoughts, when we approach & B 

foreign language we have to study the grammar before 
we can make much progress in understanding speech. 
Music isa Janguage. Bat: for the | majority, unfortu- 
nately, it is a foreign language, which must be acquired 
with difficulty, not the native tongue, which i is learned, 
‘so to speak, ‘by absorption: in childhood. 





’ ~~ Now try to realize for a moment. how much j in litera-:. 


ture depends upon the appreciation of grammatical prin- 
ciples, . even. though the scientific . formulas are never 
thought of. Suppose we-are atudying a language like 
Latin, in, which the order of the words helps little toward 
ran understanding of their grammatical relations, but-all 
‘depends upon their terminations./' _We.come upon the 
| sentence, “ Brutus. Cxsarem occidit, 2 The dictionary 

will tell us who. are the “persons concerned, and will 
show that a queation of murder is involved ; but without 
8 knowledge of the laws of grammatical cotuaratiéty, it 
.. ‘will forever remain a mystery whether Brutus or Cezar 
ss is the sufferer, and whether the action { took place some 
time ago, or is. to) be. Yooked’ for. in/the bas 

- Or; take the lines,— i. 


7 “ The splendor fallg'on a eatle walls 


oil 


And snOny ae old i in story. ao 


a ee 








ee that, while we are able to. appreciate fally ‘the 2 





rhythm and melody. ofthe words, we can’ ‘gather of their 
senge nO more than the bare ideas. that each would con- 
vey by itself, so that. the effect upon the ne was 
would be some. e-hing like this: a, e . 


e gpledidoessteiidiatngl_ swat 
. ae Ss el preted ale 


iiss nee one.could be said to appreciate the poetic “beauty of 

the: lines j in ‘such a case. _ Yet, this is just the condition 
in which people find themselves a8 regards music, ‘if 
they-do not understand its principles of structure. They 
‘gain the purely sensuous pleasure in large measure and 


some small inkling of the-musical sense, but they miss 


altogether that significance which depends upon the . 


close relation of tone to tone,.as of word to word. When 
* - one'does not realize which tone ‘ofa melody is the key- 
.- note, it.is as if he were ‘unable to: distinguish ithe aubjéct 

‘of | a sentence. If one cannot tell whether a given chord 


ina “phrase is ‘the tonic or the dominant, it is like being — 


unable to.say whether a particular word" is the name of 
_ lan object or denotes an action.. A further. parallel might 


be made between passing notes, 8 gevenths,, and appogei-. 


aturas in music, and prepositions in language. Tn either 


case we feel distinctly that, in: order to complete the. 


sense, ‘something must follow the word or tone in ques- 
tion in such a way as to seem to belong toit. Threads 
‘of connection like this run through the whole texture of 
- a musical composition. ‘There.’ is not a) tone which 
_ stands ‘absolutely by itself. - Every one is bound to what 
precedes and to what follows. ° It is im poasible to appre* 
ciate the poetic character of a work while these threads 
_of connection remain: ‘unperceived. / 
The comparison. of harmony with grammar not only 


helps to. make it plain why the study j is necessary, but’ 


also -points out the aim, that should be kept in; mind. 
“One: studies grammar not for the sake of being able to 
parse sentences, but in order to understand when spoken 
to, and to speak correctly in reply. So the object of 
the study ‘of harmony ‘is not to acquire readiness in tack- 


‘ing the proper names to the different chords, but to make 


their manifold relations living realities to the ear, and 
‘to give one control over his imagination, if ,he have the 
“gift, of composition. In. fact, one of the reasons why 


harmony is so neglected is that: “it is commonly. taught: 


in a mechanical fashion, as a branch of pele mathe- 





| vof music. 


_Taay be so: easily evaded by a determined pupil. 
d 


discuss it. - 
‘ought to take up the gauntlet. 


‘study. 


matics, rather t 
Harmonic laws mean little or nothing if the 


ba and justice of them cannot be’made evident to the 


Neither teacher nor pupil should be satisfied with 
a erent of study which does not teach one to hear 


more distinctly and connectedly. 


Finally, the ‘knowledge of grammar which ia of use 


comes more from exercising one's thoughts and powers | 


of expression, than from the study of text- books. 
is. true of the grammar of music as well. 
it should be thejaim of every teacher who is interested 
in cultivating the musical understanding in his pupils to 
develop their power of thinking tones. 
be done? ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub.” 


This 


All known devices 
Sul, 
it means a good 


and. persistent effort i is bound to result in some measure 
of success. 
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‘“ENIGMAS.” 





BY HENRIETTE SCHILFFARTH-STRAUR. 

ENIGMAS always invite solution, whether they are 
written by the hand of man; or that of nature. The 
‘London Lancet calls it “one of the most extraordinary 
enigmas in the istory of the fine arts that woman, after 
all the, time she spent on music, cannot compare with 
man in instrumental performance, ‘while in composition 
she is no where,”? 


Well, if we cannot solve that enigma, we may at least 


Lancet had read certain articles in Tae Evups, or other 
standard American music journals, he would have known 
that it ig not the quantity of hours.spent in practice, but 
the srelite of the study which forms the musician ; 





‘while the superficial way in which the average girl is 


allowed| to study music does not deserve the name of 
Excep jong do not disprove the rule, but among 
the few women|-who have tortured their brains into. mas- 
tering | harmony, counterpoint, etc., we cannot right away 
expect to find the stamp of genius ; the field is too fresh 
to warrant such expectation. ‘ 


The brains of the average “man, having been developed 





and atrengthened for generations, are better prepared to 


grapple with the problems ‘of science and the intricacies 


of fine arts than those of the average woman, that have 


been sadly neglected for centuries. Even genius cannot 
ita of Parnassus without proper famili- 





-arity with the use of wings. 


But, it will bp observed, the majority of girls dislike the 
study of theory and of exact science anyhow. Whether 


such dislike ig inherent to woman, or a consequence of, 


long neglect, is. a question that can we be decided by 
the well- taught: ‘** woman ofthe future.”’ 

Meanwhile, though women may rise to the Bel of 
man in. instrumental performance, it seems doubtful 
whether she ver will be a -preat composer, either in 
music or!in any other fine: art. 
painters | and sculptors .of merit, ‘and some acquired 
world- wide fame, but they were chiefly close observers 
and portrayers of nature, they did not’ compose, did not 
enter into broad conceptions. In literature woman tried 
her best and gathered. most of her.laurels; still, there is 
no female Goethe, no female Shakespeare, and, to re- 
turn to music| there seems no: “possibility for a female 
Beethoven. | 

To listen to| the voice of genius and engrave its whis- 
perings into your mind, to develop-its meaning accord- 


ing to the laws of musical theory, to harmonize and . 


unite the yaribus parts to ‘one great tuneful ensemble, 
this is a feat that does not only require thorough knowl- 
edge and self-peliance, but also tough nerves and. strong 


brain- fibre, together with a power of mental concentra- 
tion not usually found in woman and not to be acquired - 


by her except at the cost of that undefinable eben 
called womanliness. : 

But if woman cannot create a symphony she can én- 
spire its cr eation. Without sharing the toil of the com- 
poser she can: Leterme his merit. Few masterpieces have’ 
been’ conceived withiul the* direct. or indirect, influence 
of wom De 


eel 


ETUDE. 


an as a matter which concerns the art ‘ 


Consequently, - 
‘How is this‘to | 


eal to know what to aim at,.and patient. 


Atany rate, woman—music-loving woman— — 
If that knight~of the- 


Women have been . 


.except true art. 























‘Ahl what sttelloags for a pure Land noble mind. What 
glorious compensation for the lack of creative power | 
Or shall we not rather call it the.‘ life- -prineiple " of 


creative power, whose quality determines the quality of 
the master’s work ? 


Sir Knight of the Lancet, ig woman Botbere 1 in com- 
position ? ? a 


OOMMENDABLE LIST OF MUSIO—GRADE I 
_ TO 


Fanfare Militaire, Op. 40 (V ), J. Ascher 
Les Gouttes d’Hau (Water Drop), Op 17 (VI), 
Da, AB CH CT wpe crmestrcendhunryncmniveres seccomnisireet sl cxansicecas 
The Coquette (Valse) ( (LIE). G. Bachmann... 
Success Mazurka (11), G. Bachmann 35 


Les Sylphes (Impromptu-Valse) (111), G. Bach- 
mann. 


PRO E Cee Renee tee Creme Lee eY HEUHEE Dee EES rH eus 


Rondo Mignon, Op. 49 (I!) F. Baumtelder......... 30c. © 
Good Humor Rondo, Op. 274 (11), F. Baumfelder 85c. 
Marcia Fantastica, Op 31 (VI). W. Bargiel......... 50c. 
. Con Amore (With My Love) (LIT), Paul Beaumont 40c. 
Caprice Bspagno! (II1), Paul Beaumonts........... $1 00. 
Sabbath Chimes (HI). Franz Behr............. womatee HOG 
Snow Bells (Polka Mezurke), Op. 451, No 341), 

Hrang Be livis oc anne Madi ae cesbenomenteh matin Aten SOO 
Spanish Chimes (111) Grane Behr ee 65c. 
Waltz in F (1), Biang Bebrowe... ec cecceccceeeeceeees 25c. 
Turtle Dove (Scherz-Polka}, Op. 303 (11), Franz 

Be hit any spaaranmerusies sescesvaweum ammgemiin ameqeunn aes a 50c. 
Think of Me, Op. 475, No. 11 (1), Franz Behr... 40c. 
Very Happy. Op. 586 No 4-(I1). Franz Behr.... 25¢ 
The Violet, Op. 627, No.1 (f!) Franz Behr......... 25e. 
Valse of Camelias, Op. 575, No 16 (1) Frana |. 

BGI seul oocscnanreitoqremsvcanmeimeteargcntarddusen eeu, arscsannicn 402 
Gipsy Encampment, Op. 424, No. 3 (11), Franz 
. BOY cose: of ass.nan pites cee manne ereeNeeTRU EL Reena 40c. 
Cosettem (Polka Gr: ee | (1), Franz Behr....... 35¢c. 
Boat Song, Op. 25, No. 4 (1) G. T. Wo ff... . 20e. 
Cuckoo in the Forest, Op. 25, No. 5 (Ll). G. T.., 

WOE, veincaecatnniedcastded $20 ARNE e oReES TRE GUN aeeeR TES 206. 
In the Mill, Op. 25, No 13 U1), G. T. Wolff... 206. 
Song Without Words, Op. 26, No.9 (II), G. T. 

WIGUETE. cert ea nctm chan shasta loge sil dens einern sean td 20¢. 
The Story of Little Thumbling, Op. 25, No. 8 (11), 

Ge OE WW sce seran ceamepeeacaens nasnerermenen sence 20c. 
Children’s Dance, Op. 17 No 8('1), 8 J dassohn 20c. 
Christmas Bells, Op. 386, No. 1 (1), Niels W. 

* FBI B , covecunmntneanonittrahne vicemncsinnbainge Rta RMS MOH TES aS 20¢ 
Entrance to the nr Op 8&2, No. 1 (III}, Rob- 

6fb SehvMa wn, secccwess seeceyeugesc purer wewsiewecents wuewnsivae 20c. 
-A Little Piece, Op.68 No. 5 (1), Robert Schu- 

PLAT Tic edaccimeitaininy sineieinoiennnaamace nsocsineiedle RRA IEEG CRU aR 205 
The Wild Horseman, lial 68 No & (1). Robert 

Schumann... : women 208, 
Melody, Op. 68, ‘No. VO Robert Beliwmrans sco: 20c. 
Soldiers’ March, Op 68, No. 2 (1) Robert Scbhu-, 

TANT 2 ened newhaviactins SRR RERIEE GRRE aeqaly eoOMaMameNie® aon 20: 
The Poor Orphan Child, Op. 68, No.6 (1). Robert, 

Soh wm sine gecpgcniec ove cncnenneg soit tiincroing BG Re in ai 204. 
Hunting Song, Op 68, No.7 (1),-R bert Schu- 

PHT, wns creas sod BREE RRR ERAE ES RRS RUP HHT awe mnie neti Minette 20). 
Siciliano, Op 68. No 11 (II),,Robert Schumann. 20c. 
Soaring, On 12, No 2 (VII), Robert Schumann. 60. 
The Fair, Op. 101, No. § (11), Cornelius Gurlitt.... 20c. 
Slumber Song, Op. 101, No. 6 ([), Cornelius Gur- 

» AIEEE sav ancicy tua nana weereranuraponieninn sadincnnimnin tian einai ONS 20c. 
‘Song Without Words, Op. 101, No. 10 (1), Corne- 

Hite: Gurl ttccccscmes revedaceemuncanenay sacinrer nerd onset’ 


Too much of the instruction here is on the go.ahead, 
railroad locomotive basis.. Have your engine new—let 
it be brightened up’ so it shines—have your head-lights 

all in trini—puff, puff away—the faster the better—only 
go youare new. - Let some new name be advertised—no 
one can inform you what artist the new teacher has 
made or what sort of work he has accomplished, but 
when you ask who is this new musical light that is creat- 
ing such a atir, the reply is: “ Is it possible you don’t 
know? He has elegant rooms in the-~——building, has two. 


‘Grand, pianos, and people seem to be going in and out 


all the time--seems to have an immense class—and— 
and—well, is very stylish.’ In a comparatively sbort 
time, if you follow up this same musical phenomenon, 


‘you are, on passing the rooms some fine day, astonished 


to find them closed, the lights extinguished, the meteor 

vanished.. Before long some one else steps into his 
shoes and opens another art emporium, if anything 
more showy than the last—everything to be found there 
A stranger, on entering the city in 
search of-a teacher, naturally makes inquiries at leading 
music houses, and in a great many cases is told by all 
means to go to some just such teacher—of course, ragard- 
less of real merit. 
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- PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 





We have quite a number of attractive novelties to offer 

our patrons this month. The usual advance offers will 
_ be made on all of them. . 

No. 1. A musical game called ‘The Great Com-, 
posers,’’ consisting of 68 cards. On each card is the. 
picture of a composer, with ‘dates of birth and death, 
and four of his greatest works. The game is played 
similar to the well-known game of authors. The object 
of the game is to acquaint the players with the names, 
works, likeness, and dates of the great composers. 
Besides this, it is an enjoyable game for young and old. 

> It makes a very acceptable and modest Christmas pres: . 
ent. It.will be made attractive in appearance, and will 
sell in retail stores at about 75 cents. We-will send it 
to all who send cash in advance for 20cents. The work 
will be ready in time for Christmas. This offer only 
holds good this month, and for those sending cash in 
advance. : 


“ere we have a new work in process of manufacture: 
called “Studiesin Rhythm,’ by Edgar L. Justis. Most 
a every-pupil is deficient in time, and the reason is, that 
no direct practice is ever given. In this work nothing. 
but time value of notes is considered. The’ exercises 
can be played on one key at the piano or tapped out with © 
lead pencil or hand on the table. It is a book for any 
‘one studying music... The exercises are not to be played 
once or twice, but daily until perfect. command over. 
| every combination of rest and notes is attained. - The 
‘ work can be given with the very first leggon i in music. 
There is no. work covering exactly this ground. Writing 
books acquaint the student with the theory, but this book 
_ is real practice in rhythm. If the rhythinical sense of, - 
“|” the student is cultivated the rest is easy. We predict for 
this work a useful-eareer. Let every teacher get a copy. 
and give ita trial. We offer this opportunity this month 
in advance of publication to those sending cash. The 
work will be 25 cents to all advance subscribers: “The 
_ entire work is'in the press, and those who wish the work 
i at 25 cents must have the order in before January Ist. 


* % 
_% 


For a long time we have had in view the i issuing of a 
’ dictionary of music terms. Actual work is begun: on it 
already. It ig in the able hands of Dr. H. A. Clarke, of 
- the University of Pennsylvania, one of the most erudite 
musicians of the country. ‘This. dictionary will be un- 
like’ any other, and the special features we consider 
very important. All the terms will have the latest shade 
"of definition given them. Assistance is had of special- 
ists in’every language. The Hungarian, Spanish, Bohe- 
'\-mian, ete., terms will all have the sanction of specialists, 
: especially with the. pronunciation. The derivation ‘or 
: orthography, of the words will also be given. ‘It is very 
interesting and valuable to know where the word Violin; . 
_| Flute, Sonata, Harmony, Lied; ete., comes from. ‘Then 
the work will contain proper names, with pronunciations. 
All the names of leading musicians,of all times will be 
. given on the bottom of each page where they belong, 
with dates of birth and death, and also the pronunciation. 
ee mill “be made one of the mést complete dictionaries | 
‘music that is. possible. - There is algo an abridg-: 
ae ment of it to be made called“ Student’s Pocket Diction-. 
-) ary? This will contain. only the important terms and 
cen names. The work will jnot be ready until some 
, time in’’96. The special offer yr both ‘the abridged and. 
‘ ‘unabridged editions ia ‘only 50 cents, postpaid. ‘There 
my a Be né offer made for the separate editions. ; 


v8 
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ies mighe offers for premi ums the following: A 
high- grade bicycle for 60 subscribers, In October and - ‘ 
November issue we have given | some details about this : 

important premium. The next most important i iga BeW- 

“ing machine. for 45 subscribers, A circhlar ; giving in- 
formation of thia ‘machine will be sent on application. 
LAs lady’ 8 gold filled watch for 15 gubsctiptions, © This is 
be premium par excellence. Last, a fountain, pen . for. 

‘three subscriptions. The cash must accompany orders. 
for subscriptions: at $1. 50. each; bub. 


he whole. number : 
need. not ‘be sent in A at ‘once; credit can 











be given on our 











plaint.. As much: as poseible. have t 


‘mention in ordering. Ther 


importance of making up the 


make. due. allowance for ihe ns 


_to show.- its appreciation, in a 


Celebrated Pianists of Past anil Dutra 
- History of Pianoforte Music, Fillmore:. ; 


peoane in our experience. 


“Holiday ‘Offer,’’ have never before. been 


very low-prices. - Beautifully bound i in gilt cloth, printed’ 
_ On the finest of paper, they are a Bit one 









in. 
The articles can also be purchased troy 
the following rates :— aces / oe 
The Bieyele............60: eegerdeveee ees seen B60 00-/: 

. Sewing Machine... 5... 


Lady's Gold Watch.. 
Fountain Pen... 





ts 
a4 
These prices: are ‘far below the retail. 


goods, For re gifts nothing can 
able. 


for this plage: of 
; ca Ls 


Our Holiday offer appears in thivi issue for the seventh 
consecutive year, greatly augmented, Our object is to 





tempt the most economical. The offer loses J anuary 1, 
1896, ag our arrangements with quite a 


on that date. We have in the past. adnt out i imme 
quantities of goods, and have yet. to age 


a separate-sheet from any ofher. hope to 
The number of ‘the article i is ‘ll. that i 

writing. The list with oie information: will 
found in another part of. this) iF eo 








jssue. 





WE cannot. too urgently, impress « ‘on. ‘pur readera 


a from ‘ ‘Our Spe- 


cial Holiday. Offer 7? -at the: rlies 


lays may and often. db. arise, 





qy 


weeks before Xmas both majl and, ex 
overtaxed, causing many who wait! 





their orders i in time ; then, too, it may h 


work may run out of stock toward the last and take some 


time to procure again. So save, yourself ee worry by 
“ordering early and receiving what. you 


time and without delay. 
% 


Hw. 
% rah 


THE following is possibly ‘the very Hest liglidey 





has ever tendered: its patron, and is made partially 


a. practical’ way, of their. 
kind support and - patronage during the past: year. 
The subjects making up this offer are ‘all standard and. 
well-known worka and represent the best publications of 
this. house. The “price which, has" been| decided: on| to. 
offer them ‘at is about the actual cost of ublishing, and 
this price includes also the mail or “expre 
sending: These are the books, with thei 
price : — 





ir usual selling 





1/50 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians, Gates... 1/05 
Music and Culture, Merd.e.ccecseseeeene, 1/75 
Chats with Musie Students, Tapper 1 vorsing flea NOES wpe 1/50 
Tepe: , peso ss hvoirbatoatant ii arenes isieg a eovegcatel $8. 25 


The price for all five til January 1 1IS96,- will | ‘be 
$3.75. Think of itt. 


The only condition of this cxtikesanudlt ilee 3 ig that’ 


Please don’t the afldition of twonew subjects—Baeh and Rubinstein— 


‘uniform: in. style with the others, 


they will be sold positively i in sets. only. 


ask us to do otherwise, as we will be obliged to refuge., 
We feel sure our readers will appreciaté this most’ lib-.. 
eral offer, and we look for the largest a 


* 





# ey * ; Fk ud 

Casinos will soon be here. Don’t |worry yourself 
wondering what-you will get for your scholars or musi-. 
cal friends,” but. congult our: “Special oliday Offer. es 
There is nothing théy would more greatly. 


ppreciate than 
one of the Jaany appropriate gift books in this list. | 
; a a ( 


eo ye 
THE clépart adiiens of the works of. 
zart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, . 









etc., adverti ed in." Special: 
offered at such: 


é olmight be prond: 
to offer or gladly nen pEYGie . 








e more. Becppt, : 


bound. in. stiff paper. 
advance offer of 25 cents if cash is gent with the order... 
- This is only. for introduction, and the offer i ig withdrawn fh 
when the work i ig on the markets a 
present the best in musical literature a prices that will He 


umber of lange : 
publishers who bave given. us reduced rates also closes 


forward aample_ numbers, 
“the | better ‘we can make each number, for we shall do. 
allin our power to make Tux Ervpe as pops as pOBai:. 


robles t Pata it takes 1 money to produce. the best. io ba 
ne only me kes unnecessary | a ae 


the 


ossible moment. De- 
and all ‘shopld, if possible, ie 


Daring: the last. two; 


‘doubtless find that they now do better work, have more ~ ae 
Tess. are “sadly : 


Imost: till the last : 
moment to order much disappointment i i not. receiving — 


Spalihat ais - much longer than. they first intended, Many teachers 


ave gent for on -: 


(or 
any other). offer that: Tun. ‘Erupe publishing: house- 


“it. 


where in this i Ue ) o 





as charges for 


Ehrlich , 2 100: 


d heartiest re- | naga ning of i it !. 


are extremely low and give none j 
i at least, some, eel them. ‘Send for ‘special catalogue, 


eethoven, Mo- y 


io the same. ah 





Wr announce. with pleasure that Me ‘Charles Ww. 


: Landon i 18 now working ona new-‘!-Pianoforte Method 


which we ‘shall publish early next year. The new book 


aat especially for beginners, and will contain some ‘new. 
and valuable: features. It will be atrictly ‘up to date i in... 
its methods of i imparting instruction. 
tions. will be of the best formative value, and every piece - 
will be. distinctly: pleasing, and each will prepare the 
way for the next. 


Its musical selec- 


The pupil will be led onward pleas-. 
antly, and’ ‘thoroughly. The book when issued will be: 


We make an especially liberal 





Tan ‘Ervpe should be. in ‘the hands of ‘more music , 


: teachers and advanced students, especially those of the ~.- 

he. latter who. think. of becoming music teachers, If our, 2 
_ subscribers will send us a list. of such addresses we will. 

the first com- 

e orders. on ak 

us, 

18 necessary to : 


‘The larger our circulation 


ee 


ot dee : : ered kee 


: * ; 
ais is the time of - year to renew subscriptions. to- 


aS periodical, Look over.our list of ; -special- “rate clubbing Can 
terms with other: magazines and papers and send direct 


to us sand 5 secure the reduced rates. ; 
F eee eds 
ae 


et Seas 


De your heat pupils take. THE ropa? It nee do you 


advanced ideas of. musical art, and are more ambitious. 7 
to excel, and. give assurance that they will take legso*.s | 


furnish ‘THe Erupe the” ‘same. a8 they do sheet. music, 
and: charge - it in. with the. music bills of the. pupil. 


Parents do not object, for. they see the practical value of as cee 
-<it to theit children, and then, te0, the Music ‘Pages more — 
: than save ita cost. ae 


a uml 
ati special music satohale are a a great success, for 
they do not. roll the: music.» One style holds ‘it flat, 
and the other bends it so. that the ‘sheets are but half. 
width, but bend it at ad®broad a curve as not to crease - 
“They are exactly the thing | for’ carrying ‘the volumes 

of classica bound in ‘Paper. See advertisement else : 


ae 5 


ce, 


=| 
Unper the head of “ Musical Novels’ on our i toes 


cial: Holiday Offer”? there are a number ‘of new and ex-' 
cellent works. which : are fully as, ‘good as the. best a toge , 


tised i in previous lists, ~Among: them are :— 
a4 Blind Musician,’ cree : 
Minor Chord,’’ Chapple: sy ae: 
‘+: Migs Tranmere?! Bagley. - ee 
_. Mirror ot Music,’?. Makowas: e up aa 
_ “The Master of the Musicians,” Marshall. 
ve esine Chord,’ M gingham. - 





Our. list of Life- Size Baseatts hud “been. increased by 


Phe | ui ‘Special Holi- 
day. Offer’? saves. you. thirty cents. ot each one. Take .. 






’ Our patrons are begining to apfifeciate ¢ our efforts to 7 
furnish’ them with fine busts: of greatly musicians at small 





cost. | The prices quoted on the ‘ a ‘ Spésial Holiday Offer”? 


‘f Pxcuse not to have 





hah 
sgt et 


> Par itt ‘Album of justructive Pieces,” which bis gone 


‘ivough two editions, i is now again. on, the market, ‘one- 
third larger and greatly enhanced i in value by the addi- 
tion of a number of. Pleasing ‘and yet, ‘instructive piano 


compositions of the: very first ot grades, The ed remains 


Ye teat 





















































“edited, phrased, and annotated for ‘teaching purposes. 


expense of postage, you have every advantage of living: 
near a large music store. + on 


used in connection with Dr./ Wm. Mason’s aystem of - 
* tedhnic for peculian needs, 9) | ° 


‘2 Dal betouetatts 
ae your order.) 


a date stocked music uses 
-. try.|’|Promptness, agcuracy in filling orders, the service 
‘of experts in supplying especial needs, lowness of dis- 


. reagons you ‘should gend to us for our complete line of 


‘sist pf-a package once a month, from November to May, 





thin 
~-one.| | We give a goof one, with a gold pen point, as-a 
stent 


enroll all teachers who are qua 
. cants of this kind. 






ne 





get 


en etd 


E ETUDE. 
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- Sropie in Melody Playing,’” ap its name implies, is 
a collection of|easy and very melodious piano compo- 
sitions, compiled’by that successful teacher, Mr. Ham- 


‘ilton C, MacDongall, of Providence, R. I., thoroughly — 


Ita success has been well deserved, having gone through 


“’a number -of editions—another is just printed. ‘Pub- 
‘lished in two books. Please remember, in reading these 





notices, that you do not, have to buy ‘‘a cat in a bag,” 


‘ag it were; we will send anything of. our publication 


On Sale to responsible parties, 80 that, except the small . 
ls, oe 
Tux ‘Standard Graded Course of Studies,’? compiled 
by Mr. W.'S. B. Mathews, ia steadily but surely taking 
the place of all other exercises; they are culled from: 
all, carefully graded, and.with them scarcely anything 
elge is ever found necessary tobe used. They are used 
by|most of the large schools and'leading teachers in the 


United: States and) Canada. | Specially adapted. to be 














| 
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We have a number of books in our catalogue espec- 


ially suited for Christmas gifts to musical people. We 


elite a pamphlet giving a description of them. Send _ 


for] it and..make. your selection, using our special cash 
with) order. Holiday Offer, presented in this. issue, in 


i 


he ee cn eee oes | 





algo proprietor ofjone of the best equipped and-up.to-. | 












eachers’ supply houses in the coun- | 


count, and a number of advantages to teachers are the 


catalogues and details. ~All free, = a 


er ee 


During the past thonth .we sent out the ‘first of our - 
Masic-On Sale| packages |to teachers. They con- 








containing about ten pieces of new music, guitable for 
class use, all not used returnable at the end of the sea- 





gon,jin June or July.. Many teachers find these small 
packages more acceptable than one large one, where the _ 
clas is not large and) distance makes express an item to. 
‘be considered. Let na send you this first one on trial. 





ge te LL 
* wo RL 
es a 


and ink are not nas ‘ A-good Fountain Pen is some- 
t one cannot do without after they have once used 





inm for three subscriptions to Tae Ervps, or sell 
it tor $1.25, postpaid.) .. re | - 

| ; : a ee 
| i cabal He: | 
In the new Premium List, in this issue, we have given 


Th one ever before for gecuring subscriptions to 


Tix Ervpe. As a |special mention—because it is a 
premium that has been taken advantage of the most— 
notice|that we give a \year's subscription to this Journal 
for only three new subscriptions, foe FS 


wae we | 
Pa 


_' Wehelwould like -to| have a list of the names of all 


‘ $ ‘ : Pi ok j 
teachers Sereeghent the country who would undertake . 
to impartinatructions'in Mason's ‘* Touch and Technia” - 
-Almbat' daily. we receive word from teachers of music 





oo . ‘ we Se eel td | . * 
. who|-are. desirous of perfecting..themselves in this 





method and request/the name of some teacher near _ 
their home, from whom .they can receive the necessary 
instraction. It is for this reason that we would like to 
lified to satisfy appli-- 
| Be Fe 
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ANOTHER convenience, with very little outlay, the bills 
é { | { el 4 : € . 
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E ERY one of us dg more or less writing where a desk *” 


and receipts as used in the “Music Teachers’ Class 
Book,"” by HE. M. Sefton, we -have printed separately, 
on fine ledger paper, and sell them in packages of one 
hundred (100) of either at 25 cents per package, post- 


‘send for one to examine, 


~paid. If you have never used the Class Book itself, 


ee ae 

We have made arrangements with one of the best 
manufacturers | of American watches to supply us with 
& ladys or gentleman’s gold- watth for premium. 
‘purposes. The lady's is'a gold filled (five-year-war- 





. ranted) hunting case. We will-give it for fitteen (15) 


subscriptions, or sell-it for $10.00. 
.The gentleman’s is an open. face, screw bezel and 
back, gold-filléd case, engraved. We will give it for 


| : 
twelve 12) subscriptions, or sell it for $8.00. These 


watches are as good as any person wishes to wear, and 
we are ure they will give the best of satisfaction. 


‘ 


* * 
% * * 


We call special attention to the half-page advertise- 
ment of the ‘‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’? found in another 


-part of the Journal. It istruly-a great work. While not 


musical; it is of interest to every one. If you want a. 


work that contains information on every conceivable 


subject—-a library in itseli—this is a chance of getting 
it very low, only $14 40. The regular price is $42 00. 
Will.send the complete work also for 25 subscribers at 


$1.50 each. Can. send a circular giving full information 
if desired. i. 





Tue special offer on Manasfield’s «* Harmony 1 will be 


We Ae Hee ee pean ae eee a continued during December. -The plates, at this writ- 
7. ve our New Subscribers: The publisher of Tux Erups | 
is 


ing, are| expected from England... The book~ will be 
ready for delivery about January 1, 1896. It will con- 
tain an introductory chapter on ‘‘ Intervals’? which is 


being prepared by Dr. H. A. Clarke, which will make 
‘the book! more valuable. ‘The special offer price is 50 
cents, postpaid, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


ra 





‘I have jased Mathews’ ‘S Graded Course of Studies” 
and um delighted with them, and also with Tue Erupsg, 
having been.a subscriber only for six*months, but have 
had more tha’ the price of the year already in help 
with my ‘relies, Mrs. Jas, P Epwarps. 





P 
Tae E bos an excellent magazine, of great help to 
both teacher and pupil. . Miss ApeLe AuzE. 


& : . : ‘ 
My order, together with your charming selection of 
ei z i" f 

pieces’ on trial, was promptly received, for which I 
thank you. Every piece is a.perfect gem, and those | 
do not wigh to retain will be. returned as agreed. 

ee as re Miss Maup ANDREWS. 
~ Your promptness, liberality, and perfect reliability is 
greatly appreciated by me, and I never lose an oppor- 
tunity, wherever possible, to commend you. THE 
BErupe I could not do without. Itisinvaluable. I am 


trying to secure some subscribers, not for your good go © 


much as my own, Miss Mary HK. Youre, 


‘First Studies in Reading, Rbythm,.and Expression,” 
by M. L. Brown, have been received. I think it excel- 


lent for the beginner. It is just what I want for my | 


teaching. ’ Miss FL W. Ricuarps, 


- The Bight Measure Studies,’ by Wilson G Smith, 
will be found of great use by teachers everywhere. 
oS ' ARTHUR Foors. 


Mathews’ “Graded Course,” Book 10, is in every way 
as worthy ias the preceding numbers, and can be very use- 
ful to teachers and pupils. Paitip WackER. 


. The **Mathews’ Studies’ I find indispensable. 
; en Linnie O Connor. 
Thanksifor the.sample copy of Tae Erupe, which was 
duly received. | I am delighted with it, after reading it 
from cover to dover. Iam going to try to get up aclub. 
; wt ~.  Arpaa Hirseu. 


I thank! you!|most heartily for your kind attention to 
your customers, and hope pleasant relati- ns may con- 
tinue. . "ee “Caas, A, FILLER. 


‘I consider the practice-of Mason's ‘Touch and 
Technic," combined with Mathews’ ‘'Graded S udies,”’ 
the surest and shortest way to successtul piano playing, 
while the Presser’s editions of '' Heller and Beethoven,’ 











with the ‘‘ Studies-in Phrasing,”’ cannot fail to cultivate 
the desire for better music and more knowledge of the for- 
mation of the classical forms. Thanking you for all of 
your promptneds in attending to all of my past. ordera, I 
am Mrs. E. 8. Borys. 


I have full charge of the Music Department of Taylor 
University this year, and have made a complete change 


‘in the course, proposing to use Mason's ‘‘ Touch and 


Technic ’’ and Mathews’ ‘‘ Graded Course for thé Piano- 
forte,’’ also your ‘‘ School of Four-hand Playing.’ My 
great regret'is that I did not have such a careful, ex- 
tended course years ago, for my own and my. pupils’ use ; 


I might have been a better teacher and performer. 


L could not get along without Tae Erupe., Ifind it a 


‘constant source of useful information and suggestions. 


I feel personally obliged to you for all of these good 
things,'and mean to do all I can to forward the use of such 
studies, Mas. R. R..Epricur Couuerr. - 


Iam so pleased with Mathews’ “ Graded Course," 
Part 1, that I now wish Part 2. I think pupils advance 
more rapidly in note reading with this system than any: 

have ever used. Mra: G. 8. Baskervit.e. 


T have received ‘‘ Selections from Beethoven” and am 
much pleased with it. I consider Tue Krups and ‘its 
Special Offers a great help and inepiration for young 
teachers, - Mavup Siissy Nicsors. 

I have received Grade Three of the ‘‘ School of Reed 
Organ Playing,’’ and think it splendid; also ‘‘ Cele- 
brated Pianists of the Past and Present,’’ and think it 
grand. “ The Musical Dominoes,’’ ‘‘ Musical Authors,’”’ 
and ‘‘ Allegrando,"’ are splendid. : 

A. Florence Messimore. 


I am delighted with the book, ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists of 
the Past and Present.’’ It is avery valuable book. 
é Emery Laviews, 


Thanks for your promptnegs in sending’ last order; 
you. are remarkable in that respect. Am trying to in-- 
dace several friends to. deal with. you and trust I shall 
succeed. Mrs. T. S. Cooxr. 


I find Howard's '‘ Course in Harmony.’ a very use- . 
ful “medium. of ‘information on that subject, and am 
particularly pleased with the chapter on modulation. 
T shall:-make use of it in my teaching. ; 

Cuas. H. Warrier 


. have received the ‘‘ Anecdotes of Great Musiciang.”’ 
I am greatly pleased with the work and think it a gem’ 
for any one, even if not really interested in music. 

* Genivieve Burier. 


I have received ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists of the Paat 
and Present;’’ have only been able to glance atit, but 
consider it a fine work and invaluableto musicians. 

> Axcis L. Benson. 


The Studies from Beethoven” have arrived and am 
very much pleased with them. ~ Evita KE. Parker, 


I find ‘‘Landon’s Method” excellent, especially for © 
country teacher, who has heretofore dreaded the reed 
organ pupil. I really enjoy giving lessons upon that in- 
gtrument since I have tried the above method. 

a Miss H. Jerrers. 


You bave received my patronage and have truly dealt 
fairly with me, and I am well pleased. : 
Emma Patmer. 


Your works are very beautiful and valuable to me, 
and the liberal manner in which you have treated my. 
orders, and your promptness, are very highly appreciated. 

“4 Mrs. Auice J..Hackey. 


“ Landon’s Reed Organ Method”’ is the best.of its 
kind I have ever examined. Katie Lez Dickson. 


After having examined several works on Harmony I | 
can conscientiously say that I consider Mr. George He 
Howard’s “ Course in Harmony”? the very best one for 
atudenta wishing to work by themselves, as it 18 clear, 
lucid, and'interesting. Having studied it thoroughly, 1 
can heartily endorse it. Mary H. W. Carrer. 


I am acquainted with the majority of works on har-- 
mony in use in schools and colleges, and I consider that 
of Mr: George H. Howard the most complete and com- | 
prehensive of them all. His treatment of the common 


. chords is much more exhaustive than that of avy other 
_ system. 


Original writing and playing is introduced very 
early in the course. Nothing is taken for granted. The 
cultivation of the ear is one of the most’ important 


features of the work. I know from my own experience. 


and. that of others that a great many. students write. - 
harmony exercises without the slightest idea: of results 
until played upon the ale but the a ear- 
ini i in. Howard's “Harmony. Course com- 
training given in Tua Pe Ruane, 


4 a 


pletely obviates this great defect. 


fi 



























bua Avenue, Boston. 
























































SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Notices for this column inserted at 8 cents a word for one insertion, | 


payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous anon to insure a ibitens ion in the next number. 
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PECIAL ‘OFFER. —SPRANKLB? S ELEMEN- 
tary Piano Studies. ‘First Book:”’ A systematic 
development of Touch, Technic, Tone, Rhythm, Phras- 
ing, and Expression. "The moat concise explanation of 
the Finger, |Hand, Arm; Elastic, and Combination 
Touches, whith it develops from the beginning. ° ‘It is 
comprehensive, systematic, progressive, practical, pleas- 
ing, and musical. Price 75 cents. ‘Special offer 15 cen\s. 
Sprankle's ‘‘ Damper Pedal Studies’? contain. informa- 
tion about the correct use of the. “‘ Pedal, The. ex. 
planations aré clear and concise. They are especially 
adapted for. young piano players.’ Price 40 cents 
Special offer 10 cents. (One- and two-tent stamps pre- 
ferred.) WALgER S. Seranxue, Publisher, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. | 
BRIEF ‘(PARAGRAPH CAN HARDLY, DO 
justice to the interesting announcements which 
Tue Yours's QomPanton makes for the coming year. 
The Publishers of Tae Yovurn’s Companion make 
the following liberal offer: New subscribers who: will 
send at once their name and address and $1.75 will 
receive. free a|handsome four page Calendar for 1896 
(7 x 10 in.), lithographed in nine colors, the retail price 
of which-is 50) cents, Tae Companion tree every week 
until January 1, 1896, the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
‘New Year's double’ “numbers free, and Tur Yourn’s 
Companion fifty-two weeks, a full year to January 1, 
1897. Address, Toe Yourn’s Companion, 195 Colum: 


& 





°F 
Indispensable to ey ery | : amaten ¢ oO 
singer, choir-smaster, zernal ‘orginist. Mm meat | a2 
Cloth, price 50 ets., maid iree. The Iti thie : SE edition. of 


Pe] 7a) 
ADVICE TO. segs 
By FREDERICK a. CROWEST, author of “The 

“A Book af Musical Anecdote,” etc es a 


: pateaslanoi 





rredk: 1 one Pacts," 





‘nidy: of 
quali- 


Contests: Remarks on habit, dict, tte. 
words, nervousness, position, lips, ates “Vo 


Pronune ition ‘and: Bt 
he and heir, various! 





fies und names; Tustraction bowls, ‘and masters ; Practice, tye, pend 
expression; On time; C hoice of gta Physivlogida) sirrounds ee of 
the voiews; lxercixes, “ote, 


Boston Panes: “Tiere is 0 vrei ar Donieused edyice jn thi 
volume. -If it could be taken-in spoonfuls three times a day by) 
Ww vuld: be singers 5... the public would be spared grbat future toilture? Ae 


Wo Ancukr, in Lhe Keynote, said 2 Not designed -to superside the 
functions, but rather intended to show: Alig impossibflity of overepniing 
the diftieultics in the: path of vocal students withoul, the ‘ald “of an jex: 
porieneed ned practical teacher, | ositiv ely que ‘and shobld Ve 
in the he tnds ub every smatour ibd, A psofeasionl singer 


f 














ar 
Of interest to all lov ers of Musie, pe te 
By the, same: anthor. S 4 


MUSICAL GROUNDWORK. zk 


Being a First Manual of Musical Haci and History for 
By ara ma CERI CROWEST. 
’ PRICE: ‘ONE DOLLAR SMALL § FRE 





eral Readers. 













ai 





and. wbbrevistions—Time wud accented éludy—Harni ony——Vocal music, 
ancient and mudern—Instriments aod instrumentatjon—ALusical form, 
—~Schouls ‘of music—Principal eve) tahin li Histury-pBirth and 
death dates of leading music ians—Lnf ex, 
#8 This little manual may be: récommended as an introduction to mus 
sic “in its widest sense—Notation, mstrnments, afd. orchestrativn— 
Biographical details—the variuis schuuld, of: mnigic, babred and sec Whip 
Evolution and progress ete., all simply: plained, fo those who j enjoy’ 
music, but have not had a. musical vducation: ae 


| FREDERICK WARNE 














{eee ENTERPRISING INSTITUTION OF 
learning and piano teacher is in search of artiats 
for recitals who, are able- -togive exemplary programmes 
and performances of piano music as an! mspiration and 
stimulus to poyil, and.who will, at the same time, be 
sufficiently modest in pecuniary demands as to make an 
engagement practicable. 

‘Mr. Anthony Stankowitch is one of the prominent 
solo artists of the: country who proposes to meet this 
need. Address OC. S. Virain, Manager, 26 West: 15th 
Street, New York. 


DON’T STOP AND GRA 


, At ihe Music while you are playing: 
, USE THE 


Automatic Music Leaf Turner. 


| Patented April 28, 1895, 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT ANB SATISFACTORY. 
If you wasb one you will not do without it. 

















To introduce this valuable~ invention, we \ 
offer the. first five hundred ladies one of these 
‘Turners ;for $2.00, - shipped free of charge by - 
express to ary point in the U. S. on receipt 
of ' $2.00 tn bostal-’ note, money order or 
stamps. - Regular-priceé $3.50. 

AUTOMATIC MUSIC LEAP TURNER C0... Ltd., 

16-20 Seitz BLock, DETROIT, MICH. 

HANK: REFERENCG f—MeLellan ‘and : 

Gerson’s' Savings: Bank, Detroit, -Michs 
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An- 














HEADQUARTERS. 








The moat extegiin and varied gitsiowas of Musical 
. Literature in the United States . 


:-The Musical Trade, the Musical Profession, and thd 


a "Musical Public supplied at favorable rates. . 


‘Send for our ‘special Musical Literature aii (10 
- pages), Mailed-tree to any address. o's: 
Correspondence and personal visitation invited, 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNE ER’S SONS, 


153- 157 -Fiftth: ‘Avenue, NE W-YORK. 
Mention Tue Erupn, ; “oe 
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ENTIRE SCALE - ON 0 iE TUN! 








Every ‘Musician and Music Dealer, 
a. W. 


“Two- cent. stamp 
CLOUGH, Sole: /Manufac u 
CLEVELAND OHIOW - 


Irer, 














are the Best for Tone, Just- 






“ness, Basy Playing, and 
| Airtistic Work. 





ALSO, 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
. BOWS, ETC. . 
Celebrated J..T. L. Silk and Tested [Gut Strings, 


Boehm Flutes, Clarionets, Cornets ai Soloists. | 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & c0 


’ 35 GREAT JONES ae NEW WORK. 
Write for 


3 


ninlogue, 
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BOSTON, MASS. — 
More than 200 Planos Sold to Schools 
and Colleges in 1891, 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


4 , 


RA 


BORATED TALCUM 7 


A Appr oved by Highest Mel 
ities aga perfect. Sanitary Toilet Pres 
paration for infants and adults, 

Delightful after shaving  Positiv ely 
\ Reli¢ves Prickly. Heat, | Nettle Rash, 

Chated Skin, 

















thins Manse (Same this.” paper ) “ER EE 
GERWARD MENNEN Ca. Newank, Ne Je. 
CES Sa 





00, 3 Coane Ua Ady New York 


2 eRe 6 es 


ae 
little 
mpny : 


: Ancient njuslon Wout Benes, clef, ard itae Sia : 


for prices,. etc. ue 


: Schaunseil, Ww. 


‘Whalberg, S.- Op. 26. 12 Studies (5). Now Critical Re- 
. vised Edition, by J. Epstein, 2 Books... eeeeeecee ach 2 25 
The Same, in 1 Volume.” Breitkopf 4to Edition; No:/327 2 00 
The Same, in 1 Volume. Breitkopf 8vo. Edition, No. 854. 160 
Uebe, Mob. Technical Studies i in Broken Chords (4). wnet? 260 
Vogel, ld Op 4. Melodie Exercises for F Deginnens ie, 2 ya" 
Books. icsececescsqeeendes av tephsteees deere teteoen Otel 1 00 
Vort, Jean, os 26. 12 Graba 8 haar oO. 2 Takes. aa 1-90 
Voss, Clas., Op.64: ait sindy (4). spaqvtee aunsteee we, 7 28 
Wermann, ©., ‘Op. ‘6.. 12 Easy. Melodic ‘Studies for Ad- 
f vaneed Scholurs (3) 1 90 
Wéhler, a. Ww. The Major Scales, with 8 4 
Voiced 1 Harmonic Chunres (3) Hseilisessssverdvadeveee: la. diasereee 6 Tels 
"Late The Minor Scales and_6£-Three and, Four Voiced Har- 
: monic, Changes. a a es ee ee a 
Wohifahret, Hi. School of Finger Mechanic of the Easiest. 
Grade, for ae Practice, DOGS (Ly ediwcravees vse oe « 1,50 
Book 2.3. eshte Noneces espana cmetataess 2200 
Woblfahrt, ile, Op. 42. The Sas irs ‘Keys, 25 Easy ° 
: Pisces for Stud yeiccwetstoceweacanieg dion! nce aeecnsadeeneatoeves crseoeci 1 25 
Op.-61. The Tinot, Ses. 30 Melodie Piaka for Study 
_ for the Middle Grade... ic cssccceceleecesecceeses wee 1786 
Woltt, G. Tyson, Op. 19.. 32 Studies 0). Svseaemevbowin® 5 4 4-40 
. The Sanie, divided into 4 BOOKS. tye ccsscecsseaececen eh ouch 1.25 
: anes “Op. 50. = BB Studies for the “Treatment of Melody on tle : 
: Piano 8). B BOOKS... .ctsecscacesends see sseasedtescesenton -ench 150 
“ileher, Pr. 3 -Stiiies ‘for Perfgeting - the Strength of the 
Fourth ‘and’ Fifth Finger (Bye do teac dudes suscandestyonnconsvate, UE 
Catalogues | free on upplication, Selections sent to 










Selected List of Studies and Exercises 
“FOR , PELE ee 














“Oldest Established Publishing House, 


ee LEPZIG, i719. : 


Now York Branch, 39 East ioth street 





ae 





ye Elementar (8). Medium. @ Diteult, (6) Concer Ie. i = 


pects aa leeieens ee 


Y- (2) cua 





Reinecke, Oey Op. “145. ““Suyere and Jaytil” ” @. ae Stu- 
“dies ond 42 Dances, Preceded: by, corre sponding. finger excer- 

































cises. * Complete i in one ‘volumes £9350 
~The same , separated, 12 numbers, -... 5405 
——— Op. 162, 2 Rasy: Little Exercises’ Q): A116 
School of: “Technic. 2-CA Collection of. studies from the: 
renownéd works of, old and modern | omposers. _ Ploeres: - 
ue sively arranged: ae : 
: “Book-1 1:2 T- Studies. “of Buch, Bertiniy ere Field, 
oe Heller, Krause, Paradies,’ Weber. open Pe VOle 7 « 
be DER aed arete ices lorie ee Te a ents +1 80 
“Book 2 27 Studies of Bach “Chemdnth, Teese, cade 7 
. “Hiller, Kohler, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, york, Weber. ie ae ete 
2 Kopf Hditfon, vol. 849 ces ieecselesteccsusesceesents 1750 | 
Book 8. .15:Studies of Chopin, Hensel, Liszt, Thaler 
Breitkopf. Edition, VOL. SOO, seresiice secsacdssar ovens L 60 
Rohr, Te, Op. 2400-8: Trill “Exercises. Preliminary to the a 
=studiés of Clementi, Cramer, Doeliler, “May er, and others (3) 4 00 
Rollfuss, RB. Op, 26. 10 Studies for. the Special Furbore o of ~ P, i 
: ~ Strengthening the 4th and ‘bth Finger. (3). ace : 1 60. 
Rosenthal and ‘Sehy tie, School of Modern Pianoforte eae 8S 
~WVirtudsity. Complete i in one VOTING. sess se en aie 00 : 
a Tho game, in B DOOKB eect es setae one els 2 00. 


4a % 


‘Book 1, -Tixercises of the Stutlonary and. ae Hand, 
“Exercises .in Passing. the Thumb “Under. eed Broken... 
“Chords, and. -Arpeggios. a vi ee 
Book 2, “Change of Fingers ‘on “the Same Key. 
‘cises:'in Thirds, Fourths, Fifths,. Sixths,0 5 
Book 3. Trill Exercises. ' Octave Passages. Octay es in 
‘Staccato and Legato Playing: Exercises of Interchange- 
able Hands... -Glissando ‘Playing. Exercises in Extension 
_-and for Developing the: Indepeniience and Strength of the 
. Fingers,’ “Chord. Stiidies, Exercises i in Jumps. 


10 Melodic. Wexerciues for. the ‘Middle Grade, 


“Texer-; 











+ Without Octaves ..... stihsanieemwecupaseasamimeyein ka.8, a TR > 
Schneider, R. H., Op. 11. Stretching Exercises " Gain, 
Greater Stretching Engi: ity between. | ‘the! “2d. and Sth 
Fingers (3). 2-Books, ie.esss Peace ere euch; het 





= Op. 12. Exercises for. Passing oe Thunb and Fingers 





Over and Under the Hand (3).02 Books . tacos each, eb) 
Stéeibelt, D., Op. 78.. 50 Studies (4). 2 Books, -Breitkopf 
Edition, Vols, 561, 568, Sas teveess Catchy.» BO 
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Teachers and Music. Schools Uf, genlt planing Corrés~. 
tk eas solicited, : } 


BREITKOPE & HARTEL, 
39 ine 19th Street, New York. 
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2. Story of Music. 





2979, 





Flenderson...... 














J Pub- 
Haher's 
? ' Price. 
4110. Obseveitious of a: Musician. “Louis Libba, ere eee i $0. 50 
“111. Ole Bull, Life of. citeaue ore pool iad pet xine od Lopes 1,50 
112.; Olden Time Music. BroOk ee cneecesn ia 2tha'S Unni 1.50 
113. | Parsifal GE W saver. ACW erat li wiles wie leckee ed vedenes sanause ss 1.25 
114. {or Wagner as a’ Théologihn.. Parsous........s.0005 1.25 
115. Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt..../00..4.. ce... 1.00 
-116: Philosophy of Music. Poles... hvscces ceccseesseenscceesees 3.00 
117. Pianist and the Art'of Music, oie OED sv coma aie eomene 1.50 
118.- Piano and Song. - Wieck aiie aie l nates Magura wip tua snmee 1.25 
“Lo. Pipes and Strings. Gates... Ee carctO we tcpiainse a aniapilasti 1.00 
120. Preludes and Studies. Hendeisoh.. ee re 1.25 
121. Principles of Expression i in Pianoforte Playing.. Christiani 3.00 
122. Private Life of Great Composers. | Rowbotham.............. 2.00 
128. Purcell, Biography EY COMMUNES al gs gene ve ven ayo meen 1.00 
Vo. Purity i 1D DRG, Aa Me TATA iy? ates | tawetas olawalenss ‘1.25 
125, Queens, of Song. Clayton lb. i). Ud. eee dewedess 3.00 
126. Realm of Music.” Louis Blson..ct.....ccc ccc clecseseeteneee: 1.50 
127. Recent Music and Musicians. Mosclicles siocrsftiecied Ubiscondio Beat 2.00 
128. ‘Rossini, Life of. Hdwards..:<..5:4a.c...)cccvsesecsceeseeenenes 1.50 
QQ hee and the Modern Italian School. ‘Bawarda | no arkeee 1.00 
130. Rubinstein, Autobiography. DEO teagan aocnenrvnon el enone 1.00 
13LSehubert, Uite of Bross oesccliccactiles! odes soennnses cones 1.00 
132. Schumann, Life of.” ‘Von Wasilal awadia many + eimai 4 sa 1.25 
TS By 3 ie tes Biography of. : Full r-Maitland seven sd eamametss 1.00 
184. Sound. John 'Pindale...!....: ar ee trastity ce wlheaepuarieevcatipipetciecae 2:00 
135: ©“ and Music. © Sedley ‘Taylor i caie tical nanan 2.50 
date, “.« See WGN one die. cane menmrnien wenn d xp nase 3.50 
137. Standard Cantatas. Upton....... 
188. °°). Operas 
iS ee ae - Oratorios. a a. 
Tee ~ Symphonies | A kee : 
141. Sine of the Wagner Operas. Guerber 





1438.-Student.and Singer. Reminiscenoes ae Chas. tion. 2.25 
144. Student’s. Helmholtz, Handbook. Broadhouse..... ha wets 3.00 
145. Studies from the Wagnerian Drama. Krehbeil...........- «1.25 
146...) in’ Modern Music. Hadow........c.eeeeeeee gece ners 2.25, 
Ast. ‘Tennyson's Songs, with Portrait. Edited by Cousins oe 5.00 
148. The ‘Musician.: Prentice. »6 vol » TOL lenrena seer muibadicas 75. 
149. ‘Theory of Sound in its Relation o Music. Biseect eer 1.50 
160.° Thoughts. of Great Musicians. - i Marais cen F Sonadbw od 80, 
151.2 Tone “Masters. 3: Barnard:. :.......lbscesebees obeeeeeaes lebxweuneas 1.50 
152. Wagner and His Works. “Henry: Finck, 2 vol. er wee 4,00 
158. - © as 1 Knew Him: Praeger:..s....e eed —— 1.50 
154... .. Biography ‘of. ° Hueffer|. 20... cee deereeets 1.00 
155. Wagner, Correspondence between Liezt and. ‘Translated 
_ by Hueffer. a re oe ace 5.00 
a Life of... Nohl... Riau pebogeteivitninatus inn, AleOO 
Richard, Life ‘and “Warks ze Robbe. 2.0 
a a) vols., Ce en a ee ets eee 1.00 
s. Art Life and Theorieslof. Burlingame......... 2.00 
159.- Weber, Biography of. Benedict ssrvstessese  savaneacolyers 1.00 
160. Woman in Music. Upton......| Ee ne 1.00 
161. Wood Notes, Wild (Notations of Bird Music). “Cheney. 2.00 
162. Young Pegple 8 al of. Musi¢. Les ane were 1.00 
- FICTION. “MUSICAL NOVELS. 
1638. As i was Witten, Tasks... - ishoragh dv otcuedoasetiunchiutneas Hagisb ished 1.00 
164. Appassionata.. Keeling.......... foe seeeee de eeeeeeeeeeeeeedins 1.25 
165..Asbein. -Schubin.........0/...0. er eT eee 1.00 
166. Auchester, Charles. Berger..........cccceesesecsee neem seen eens 15 
167. Beethoven, Biographical Romande. Rau............:..:.00 1.50 
168. Blind Musician. _ Morolen ko...) ysessesesurterssees anomaees 1.25 
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